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NOOTKA INTERNAL SYNTAX! 


By Morris SwaDESH 


This paper presents an analysis of the 
semantic relations of morphemes in a poly- 
synthetic language, Nootka. The material on 
which the study is based is in the Tsishaath 
(¢iga-Path) dialect spoken near the town of 
Alberni in the region of Barkley Sound, 
Vancouver Island. It consists of about 1500 
pages of text and grammatical material re- 
corded by Edward Sapir and supplemented 
by some 2500 pages of text recorded by Alex 
Thomas, a native taught to write his lan- 
guage by Sapir. The author has worked with 
the materials since 1930, giving his main 
attention to the cataloguing and analysis of 
the lexical material contained in the text and 
notes. The cataloguing was complete. Every 
word in the entire body of the material was 
filed and all these data were made available 
for the present study of the general theory 
of Nootka word structure. In addition to 
the work on the Sapir-Thomas material, the 
author had the opportunity of checking a 
number of points directly with Alex Thomas 
acting as informant. It may therefore be 


1 This paper is a reduced form of a dissertation, 
entitled The Internal Economy of the Nootka 
Word, presented to the Linguistics Department of 
Yale University in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, June 1933. Some explan- 
atory material has been omitted because it is ap- 
pearing in a forthcoming volume, Nootka Texts, by 
Sapir and Swadesh. The organization of the paper 
has been changed in order to make possible a reduc- 
tion in size and, at the same time, to bring the 
essentials into sharper relief. The orthography has 
been changed to conform with that of Nootka 
Texts. A few corrections have been made. The 
aim on the whole has been to retain all the theoret- 
ical content and as much of the illustrative material 
as possible. 





claimed for the theory presented in this paper 
that it is based on a broad sampling of native 
material. 

The merits of this treatment are due in a 
large measure to Professor Sapir. The mate- 
rial was his, and he had already isolated a 
large part of the morphemes and shaped a 
working theory? from which the present 
theory developed by expansion and elabora- 
tion on the basis of the considerably aug- 
mented body of classified material. But Sapir 
has also contributed in the perfection of his 
theory by criticism and suggestions through- 
out the progress of the work. 

Yale University and The American Council 
of Learned Societies have provided fellow- 
ships and stenographic funds for the work. 
Sapir’s original research was done under the 
auspices of the National Museum of Canada. 

The reader is referred to Sapir and Swa- 
desh, Nootka Texts, with Grammatical Notes 
and Lexical Materials (William Dwight Whit- 
ney Series of Yale University, 1938) for a 
brief general description of the Nootka lan- 
guage in addition to text and lexical material. 
There also is included a general treatment 
of the phonetics. It may be convenient to 
indicate here the values of some of the sym- 
bols: c = sibilant affricate (approximately 
ts), 2 = lateral affricate (approx. tl), = 
lateral voiceless fricative, h = h with pharyn- 

2 This in turn drew upon Boas’ treatment of 
Kwakiutl, a related and structurally similar lan- 
guage. See Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, BAE Bull. 40, part 1 (1911), pp. 423-557. 
For another ‘language of similar structure, see 
Andrade, Quileute, in Handbook of American 


Languages, Vol. III (1938) Columbia University 
Press, New York, (issued separately 1935). 
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geal constriction (as Arabic “emphatic h’’); 
? = glottal stop with pharyngeal constric- 
tion. Various symbols in the abstracted forms 
of morphemes indicate phonological pecu- 
liarities of the elements. These are described 
in Nootka Texts; for present purposes it may 
suffice to warn the reader that such signs are 
used in the material for the purpose men- 
tioned. The phonological processes include 
voiced spirantization of voiceless spirants 
(e. g., > y, z” > w), glottalization, vowel 
contraction, the use of intercalaryconsonants. 
Certain suffixes require changes in the stem 
syllable, and sometimes in other syllables, 
including reduplication, vowel lengthening, 
or shortening, infixation; these processes are 
indicated by such formulae as R, L, 8, L+S, 
Re-+L, which are placed in parentheses after 
the suffix. The application of the formulae 
involves some complications, so the reader is 
asked to grant some indulgence for details 
of form which cannot be understood on the 
basis of the sketchy remarks herewith, even 
when augmented by the fuller, but still in- 
complete, treatment in Nootka Texts. 

The expression “internal syntax’’, used in 
the title, is based on the recognition of the 
fact that the combination of morphemes into 
a single word in a synthetic language has the 
same function as the juxtaposition of inde- 
pendent words in an analytic language. This 
function is the putting together of semantic 
units or “lexemes” into semantic complexes 
expressing communications or parts of com- 
munications. If this process of piecing to- 
gether is of the same order whether the com- 
bination is a phonetic unit (a word) or a 
sequence of phonetically independent units, 
then we may apply the term syntax to the 
process in general, and designate the semantic 
theory of unit-word combination as internal 
syntax, that of pluriverbal combination as 
external syntax. Since synthetic as well as 
analytic languages make some use of juxta- 
position of words, all languages employ 
external syntax. Not all languages make use 
of internal syntax. 


The term “lexeme” is used in this paper 
for a lexical unit, whether stem or suffix. 
Lexemes include all morphemes except in- 
flectional elements. Lexemes, then, are mor- 
phemes of unitary, non-inflectional meaning. 
They are sometimes analyzable on an etymo- 
logical plane without being any the less 
semantic units. Thus, English blackberry can 
be etymologically analyzed into black plus 
berry, but a blackberry is not simple any 
black berry . Blackberry is an etymologizable 
lexeme, while black berry is a syntactic con- 
struction made by combining the two lex- 
emes, black and berry. 


WORD CLASSES AND WORD STRUCTURE 


One general type of word structure applies 
to all words with the exception of a limited 
number of particles. Normal words do not 
fall into classes like noun, verb, adjective, 
preposition, but all sorts of ideas find their 
expression in the same general type of word, 
which is predicative or non-predicative 
according to its paradigmatic ending. The 
same word can be used now as the nucleus of 
the predication, now as a subsidiary element 
in the predication by the mere adding or 
dropping (or changing) of the modal ending. 
Thus: 


go’?asma ?i*h?t- “He is a man, the large”: 
“The large one is a man” : 

?i*hma: go’?as?i “He is large, the man”’: “The 
man is large”’ 


The first example shows the third person sin- 
gular ending of the indicative mode, -ma’, 
added to an element which corresponds most 
closely in meaning to an English noun. The 
second example shows the same word in a 
different function. The same sort of treat- 
ment applies to a word corresponding to an 
English verb, thus, 


mamo'kma go:?as?i “He is working, the 
man”: “The man is working” 
go’?asma mamo'k?i “He is a man, the work- 





ing”’: “The working one is a man” 
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Even a word corresponding to an English 
preposition is used in the same way as other 
normal words, thus, 
20'kitma go'?as?i ‘“He is to him , the man”: 

‘‘He does to, stands in relation to the man’”’ 

There are words which, because of their 
meaning, occur only in the interrogative or 
relative mode, e.g., ?acig- “who is it?”, 
yaq- “he who, that which it is”. Otherwise, 
normal words are equally usable with or 
without modal-paradigmatic endings and in 
any mode. In their function in the sentence, 
words are either predicative, expressing the 
nuclear predication of the sentence, or supple- 
mentational, referring to and expanding any 
of the notions expressed or implied in the pre- 
dicative word or any other word in the sen- 
tence. Supplementation is the only type of 
relation ever involved in external syntax.! 
The supplementation may be to the expressed 
subject of the predicative word, to the implied 
object, or to any other of the elements of 
meaning contained or implied in the word. 
Interrelationships are not indicated exactly ; 
even word order is loose and is therefore not 
an unequivocal means of indicating what is 
supplementational to what. 

On the other hand, internal syntax is in 
large part definitely limited in its relational 
reference, and so it is possible to reduce 
ambiguity by the use of words of unambigu- 
ous internal syntax. 

The word is analyzable into a stem and 
suffixes. There is never more than, nor less 
than, one stem and it always comes first in 
the complex. There are no prefixes. Elements 
which are used as stems are never used as 
suffixes, and vice versa”. The principal mor- 


1 The only exceptions to the prevailing type of 
syntactic relation are a few syntactic particles 
(see p. 80). 

2 A few exceptions and apparent exceptions to 
this principle occur, but it is clear that they are 
quite abnormal in the descriptive theory of the 
language. The clearest case is the coincidence of 
stem wa* (t-) “‘to say’ and suffix -wa* (t-) “to say 
...” Another case involves a greater disparity in 
meaning, namely, mat- “‘to move, shift position” 

6* 





phological process is suffixation. Two types 
of reduplication of the stem syllable, length- 
ening of the stem vowel (when the stem is 
polysyllabic, the change applies to the first 
vowel of the stem), change of vowel quality, 
and infixation in the stem syllable, are also 
used; these techniques may be grouped as 
internal modification. In addition a process 
of abbreviation, reducing a polysyllabic word 
to a monosyllable, is used in making hypo- 
coristic name forms, e.g., ho-ya-tmis?aqs, a 
woman’s name, is reduced to hay (compare 
English Jo for Josephine). The process of 
suffixation and some of the other processes 
are accompanied by certain mechanical phon- 
ological adjustments, mentioned above (p.78), 
and certain suffixes have the effect of modi- 
fying the stem syllable by processes of vowel 
lengthening or shortening, reduplication, or 
infixation (p. 78). Such processes have no 
independent semantic force but are concom- 
itants of the suffixation technique. 

The analysis of the word into a stem and 
a series of suffixes (from none to a dozen or 
so) is mechanical. It does not take into 
account differences in the formal and seman- 
tic details of suffixation. Suffixes, as will be 
shown, are of two orders, which may be called 
stem suffixesand word suffixes.? Wemay, then, 
speak of the unextended word, thatis, the word 
exclusive of word suffixes, and the increment, 
that is, the complex of word suffixes. 
There may or may not be an increment. The 
unextended word is inflected for aspect, which 
is ordinarily indicated in the last morpheme, 
whether stem or suffix. Word suffixes do not 
partake of aspect inflection. Furthermore, 
that to which word suffixes are added is 
always a complete word, capable of being 
used without suffix, while that to which 
and -mat- “moving about.” q”iyi (relative) “at 
which time’’ seems to be contained in suffix posi- 
tion in wa-sq’iyi (interrogative) ‘‘when?” (cf. 
wa's- ‘“‘where?’’). The incremental suffix —Aa- 
“again’’ is formally similar to the synonymous stem 
ha:?o-k. 

8 These terms are taken from Boas’ usage in 
Kwakiutl, BAE 30, pt. 1, p. 448. 
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formative suffixes are added may be of a | 
form, known as the combining form, not 
capable of being used independently. Finally, 
there are phonological differences between 
stem and word suffixes. The most striking 
of these is that the delabialization of labialized 
stops, characteristic of word final position, 
applies also before word suffixes. Thus note 
the theme hisi-k- ‘‘going along there’’. 

Beforea stem suffix : hisi-k”-as “going along 
on the ground”. 

In word-final position: 
along”’. 

Before an incremental suffix: hisi--ap 
“eause to be going along. 
Another phonological criterion is that glottal- 
izing word suffixes have no effect on spirants 
while stem suffixes of the corresponding type 
change the spirant to a glottalized semivowel. 
Thus, Aol “good” combines with stem suffix 
»-as to iowj-as “good on the ground”, with 
word suffix, ’—ap to iol?ap “cause to be 
good”’. Still another difference is that variable- 
length vowels always contract with ? plus 
vowel of a stem suffix, while, with word suf- 
fixes, the contraction occurs only in those 
positions in which variable-length vowels are 
shortened, namely, in the third syllable or be- 
yond in the word. These phonological diffe- 
rences may be used as criteria of suffix type 
only if the suffixes are of strategic form. Dela- 
bialization is mechanical before all conson- 
ants but ?, ’, and #, and so this criterion 
cannot be applied except in the case of suf- 
fixes beginning in one of these consonants or 
in a vowel. Modification of spirants can be 
used as a criterion only with glottalizing 
suffixes. Certain stem suffixes tend to be 
used only after otherwise complete words, 
usually of durative or momentaneous as- 
pect, and in this respect approach the word 
suffixes, but their aspect inflection identifies 
them as stem suffixes. Some suffixes are 
common only in one aspect, durative or 
momentaneous, so that their classification 
might be doubtful unless they were found 


hist k “going 





added to non-final combining forms. But 


after sufficient data had been gathered, it 
was found that all but a few suffixes showed 
definite characteristics of one or the other 


type. 


THE PARTICLE 


In contradistinction to the normal word, 
which has been discussed so far, stands the 
particle, which lacks the inflection for aspect 
and which is much more restricted in its 
potentialities of synthesis. There are three 
kinds of particles: syntactic, imperative and 
interjectional. The syntactic particles do not 
include by any means all words expressing 
relational ideas, for relations are quite fre- 
quently expressed by normal words, e.g., 
2o0°k“it “to, with reference to him, it” < ?o- 
“he, it, this, that” + -(é,k”jit [L] “with 
reference to .”; Porsa'hi “‘because, by 
reason of this’ < 20- + -sa*hi [L] “by reason 
of ...”. The actual number of the unanaly- 
zable non-deriving syntactic particles is 
very limited, consisting essentially of: 

?ani subordinating particle: “that; in 

order that; since, for’’ 

Pata “but” 

71§ “and; also” 

we: “‘moreover; and” 


Pani occurs as an anticipation of or substitute 
for the general subordinate -ga* attached to 
a following word. ?ani and ?ata have the 
peculiarity of expressing pronominal distinc- 
tions by the direct addition of pronominal 
elements. ?ani also occurs with quotative —¢, 
and the tense elements —t-2° for past time! and 
—a-t' for future with pronominal endings. 
?i¥ is used mainly in counting above ten, and 
in other contexts, but the conjunctive rela- 
tion is not ordinarily expressed. Both 71% and 
we’ occur with the word suffix —Za- “again, 
also” but with no other word suffix. ?at 
“actually, even if, nevertheless” is possibly 
also to be classed as a relational particle, 
in spite of the peculiarity that it is practically 
unrestricted in the word suffixes it takes, e.g., 
1 The normal suffix for past time is -(m)it. 
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Pat-ik-go: “if he will” 

2at-co’-Pe-Pick-Aa “‘so that you might never- 
theless do so again” 

Imperative particles are: 

ka‘?a “hand it over! give it here!” 

ma: “here!” (said in giving something to 
someone) 

éok”a “come!” 

ne’ “say!” (calling attention) 





wa’ “is it not so?” (said to assure oneself 
that one’s hearer is still listening) 


The peculiarity of these sounds is that they 
have imperative value, although ’—i*, the 
regular sign of the imperative, is lacking. 
Furthermore, they form a plural andsome- 
times other forms in the same way as the 
imperative. Compare: 


Mode sign Particle Particle 
Simple imperative: >—4" ka:?a éok”a: 
Plural simple imp.: 7—4°E 2 2 
“Hither” imperative: »—7*k ka:?ak 2 
Plural “hither” imp. : »—4*6ak ka-Patak cok”a:éak 


éok”a: may also occur with the imperative 
mode sign as in éok”e-?iéak “‘come this way 
(pl.)” and both éok”a: and ka:?a have a form 
in -4 (meaning uncertain; perhaps future) 
which occurs only with the imperative sign: 

Simple imperative: ka-?ati 

“Hither” imperative: ka:?adik ¢oka: Aik 
éok”a: also occurs with the formative suffix 
-*in [L] “making a sound of ...” in the 
distributive éoco'k’a*’in “making a sound 
of ‘come!’ here and there,” the regular ex- 
pression for going about (e. g. in the village) 
inviting people to a feast. 

Interjectional particles (the most numer- 
ous class) include exclamatory and imitative 
elements. Examples of exclamatory particles 
are: 


hiy, hi-, he-y exclamation of enthusiasm or 
awe 

2a, 2e* exclamation of sympathy or esteem 

Mskatax pain: “ouch” 

20°20°?0° affection 

20° comprehension: ‘‘oh! I see” 

éo° approval, assent: “very well” 

hani attention-calling: “say” 

ha:?a affirmation: “yes” 


Examples of imitative words are: 


hi-ho: cry of the ceremonial lame wolf in 
the Wolf Ritual 

?e- *e: cry of the novices in the Wolf Ritual 

gaur cry of the *a-wi-p?i-k bird 





The addition of an increment to interjection- 
al elements is decidedly infrequent. éo: has 
been found in two extensions: 
éo-Papaki “cause it now to be ‘éo’’”: “let 
that be enough!” (éo- + ’—ap causative 
+?—aa “now” + >—2* imperative) 
€0°2a' Parc “go now that it be ‘éo’”’: “go 
tell him it is enough” (éo: + ?—a-h irrealis 
+ ?—ai “now” + —éi “go and do so!’’) 


Two instances occur of reduplicated ?a- 
(exclamation of sympathy or esteem) 
with incremental suffixes: 


2a°?a°-Pak-hacka *a’ath?i (phrase expressing 
sympathy), probably, “Are you not now 
‘oh, oh!’? Be comforted!” 

2a‘2a'-minh “oh heroes!” (—niinh plural) 


Interjectional elements may occur with the 
derivative suffixes -’in [L] ‘making a sound 
of ...” and -’ad4 (momentaneous) “‘to make 
a sound of ...”’ Examples with -’in [L] are 
kik-?in “making the sound kik; whistling” ; 
ki-kki-k-?in “making the sound kik ki-k; 
whistling repeatedly”; ¢i-léinawe'-?in “say- 
ing ¢iKinawe'; waw-?in “saying waw.” kik, 
kik (imitative of the sound of a whistle) are 
related to a regular stem ki-k- “‘to whistle,” 
and ki-k*in could be regarded as a derivative 
of this stem, but this interpretation is not 
possible in the case of ki-kki-k?in. 
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THE WORD SUFFIX 


There are inflected and uninflected word 
suffixes. The inflected express subject and 
mode and are inflected for person and number 
of the subject. There are emphatic forms for 
some of the modes, indicated by -ma, -m, 
or some related addition or infix into the 
suffix proper. Singular and plural is differen- 
tiated in the first and second persons but not 
in the third, so that there are five forms 
for each mode. The inflection is relatively 
irregular, so that it is not possible to isolate 
part of the element as expressing the mode 
and another part as expressing the subject. 
Without attempting to treat the subject 
of paradigmatic formation as a whole, it may 
be instructive to show the inflection of a few 
of the modes. 


pit Indicative Absolute fe vert ,  Evidential 
Sing. 

1. —(mja*h —si* —ha‘s —csa*’ak 

2. —(mje*?ic —so*k —ha*k —éka**ak 

Plur. 

1. —(mj)in —ni* —hin —@a*‘na’as 
2. —(mJe*?ico' —so- —ha*so: —cso**ak 

Sg. Pl. 

3. —ma* —ha® —@a*?ak 


{t is convenient for purposes of reference 
to quote one of the forms, and the third per- 
son form will be used for this purpose 

The inflection of the imperative is differ- 
ent from that of other modes. The subject 
of the imperative is either second person, 
singular or plural, or first person plural. When 
the subject is second person, the object is 
expressed in that there are separate forms 
for first person singular and first person 
plural object. Present and future imperative 
are distinguished, indicating whether the 
action is to be performed at once or on some 
future occasion. In addition to the ordinary 
imperative there are two others, one of which 
indicates direction away from, the other 
direction toward the speaker; that is, one 





indicates, “go and do so!”, the other “come 
and do so!” 
The modal ideas include modes of predica- 
tion: 
—ma* indicative 
—ha* interrogative 
»—i* —éi*, >—1*k imperative (go-imper- 
ative, come-imperative) 
—qa*?a potential “perhaps” 
—twa’ putative “I wonder if he...” 
zero (no ending in third person) absolu- 
tive, used in narrative when the mode 
has already been indicated in a previous 
sentence 


Several relational modes: 

—gqa* general subordinate: “that; in order 
that; since, for” 

—?i*tq relative (see 98) 

—(y)i: relative interrogative 

—(w)Jo'si relative inferential “what he 
must be ...” 

—?i* (mainly in third person) subject rela- 
tive “he who is, does” 

—go* conditional-temporal: “if, when” 

»—e-Dit(a) purposive: “‘so that” 

—a'hi “by virtue of the fact that, in that” 


Modes of evidence: 

—we*?in quotative 

—@a* aS inferential “apparently heis ...” 
Some of the modes already mentioned have 


corresponding quotative modes: 
—ha*é quotative interrogative “‘is he said 


to?” 

—(y)i'é quotative relative ‘“‘he who is said 
to’ > 

—go’é quotative conditional “‘if he is said 
to” 


—(w)o'sé quotative relative inferential 
—a, —é quotative subject relative “he 
who is said to be” 


Just as the foregoing correspond to non- 
quotative modes, -we*?in may be regarded as 
the quotative corresponding to the indicative. 
A few additional modes indicate attitudes in 
addition to other modal notions: 
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—ha"?a: interrogative of implied denial “‘is 
he ? (of course he is not)” 

—ha*qo’ dubitative interrogative “Is he 
really ?” 

—ga*qo" unanticipated inferential “‘appar- 
ently, as it was only later found out” 


Of the uninflected incremental suffixes, 
three take the position after the moda] suffix : 

—ta: “again” 

—a'ta “always” 

—?at plural subject 


Plurality of a third-person subject is not 
necessarity or usually expressed, but the 
element —?al may be used in this value. 
A number of word suffixes may precede 
the inflected modal suffixes. Such elements 
express modality, temporal notions, voice, 
and a few other notions. Those expressing 
modal ideas are: 


—matak “supposedly” 

»>—a-h irrealis 

—qa*th “pretendedly”’ 

—co: ‘“‘possibly”’ (e.g., wasna-co: “he is pos- 

sibly unwilling, he might be unwilling’) 

The temporal suffixes include: 

—(q)h “meanwhile” 

>—aa “now, then, at the time” 
and several tense elements, e.g., 

—ti, —a; —ik future 

—a'qa future intentive (?) 

*—ik potential future 

—(m)it past 
Tense is an optional category in Nootka, the 
tense being expressed or not according to the 
need of the context. Elements of voice are: 

—ok, —?ak (alienable) possessive 


»—at (’—a'n-) passive; inalienable posses- 


sive 
>—ap(’—am-) causative 
—ti*p(—¢i*m-) indirective, ‘to do some- 
thing affecting, for the benefit of one” 
—ok is listed as a voice element because it 
denotes that the actual subject of the action 
or state is possessed by the expressed subject 
or by some other entity in the context, e.g., 





iot-ok”-ah “mine is good”, “I have a good 
one”; mo:-2ak-ah “mine are four’, “I have 
four”. >—at in its possessive meaning acts the 
same way; this element indicates something 
forming part of a whole, especially body- 
parts. Other word suffixes are: 

—is, —Pic- diminutive 

—minh distributive plural 

—sa, —sasa [L] “just, only” 


Two of the word suffixes stand in relation- 
ship to inflectional elements. The causative 
notion is expressed as part of the word form 
in some aspects, by the word suffix ’>—ap 
for other aspects. ’—ap is thus suppletive to 
an inflectional modification, but it is never- 
theless a word suffix formally, and may in- 
deed be separated by other elements from 
the unextended word, e.g., mamo'k-?a'qa-ok”- 
-ap “his will cause to be working”. —miinh 
is at least approximately equivalent to vari- 
ous internal changes expressing the distri- 
butive; there are some words which prefe- 
rentially make the internal change, others 
which occasionally or ordinarily use —minh. 

Two of the incremental suffixes are occa- 
sionally included as part of a theme and have 
stem suffixes added after them. Thus —(q)h 
“meanwhile”’, in, e.g., 


Pok”ishyak “instrument for being on it 
meanwhile, while doing so”: 20- “‘it?? + 
-6i, -k% “at ...” + -a*s “on a surface” 
+ —(q)h “meanwhile” + -yak” “‘instru- 
ment of ...” 

and ’—ap causative, in, e.g., 
noPatapwitasiyak “thing, device (e.g. coda, 
signal, etc.) for (use) when one is about 
to stop singing”: no- “singing” + ~-?ato 
“come, drop off, stop” + ’—ap causative 
+ -witas “about to ...” + -yak” “in- 
strument of ...” 


The inflected modal suffixes are mutually 
exclusive. The tense elements are mutually 
exclusive. Aside from these cases various 
combinations of incremental suffixes may 
occur. However, the same suffix never occurs 
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more than once in the same increment. The 
order in which the suffixes occur is fixed, so 
that it is not possible to obtain different 
syntactic relations by differences in mor- 
pheme order. 

To take up the syntactic relations of word 
suffixes, we may note that the inflected 
modal suffix involves the notion of a subject, 
which has reference to the unextended word, 
unless there is one or more of the voice suffixes 
expressing possessive, passive, causative. The 
subject of the word, as expressed in the modal 
suffix, becomes the possessor, the passive sub- 
ject, or the causer, if one of these voice ele- 
ments is present. If two or all three of these 
elements are present, the order of relationship 
is that in which the elements have been given. 
That is, the word subject is the possessor of 
that which is subjected to the causation, e.g., 
nono k-ok”-ap-at-ah ‘mine was caused tosing”’. 
Note that the order of the elements in the 
complex is not correlated with their syntactic 
relations. A special relation of the possessive 
is found in connection with the subject- 
relative mode. This combination expresses 
only possession, thus hawit-ok-qas ‘‘my chief” 
(not ‘I who have a chief’). 

The temporal elements define the time of 
the occurrence or state. The uninflected 
modal elements indicate the modality. The 
diminutive and the plural apply normally to 
the entity or action referred to in the un- 
extended word; they may apply to action 
in that they may refer to a small amount of 
action or action here and there. —sa “‘just, 
only” likewise modifies the entity or action 
of the unextended word. The diminutive may 
also refer to the subject or even to the person 
addressed or to the person speaking. Thus, 
the diminutive may be inserted into words 
addressed to a child or a small person, and a 
small person might even insert the element 
to call attention to his size.1 A secondary use 


1 See also Sapir, Abnormal Types of Speech in 
Nootka, Memoir 62, Geological Survey of Canada 
(No. 5, Anthropological Series), Ottawa, 1915. 





of the diminutive in address is to indicate 
endearment. 

There is a certain freedom in the attach- 
ment of word suffixes, a corollary of the 
general principles of syntax; they can often 
be indifferently attached to different words 
in the sentence without any difference of 
meaning. Note: 


gahsizokma tare?i “His died, the child’’ 
gahima tarak?i “He died, his child”’ 
gahsizokma tarak?i “His died, his child” 


Because of the principles of supplementation 
in external syntax, all three expressions mean 
“His child died”. The tendency is, wherever 
possible, to include the word suffixes with 
the predicative word, thus: 


hitPapasatma werié “He is then caused to 
be there, sleeping”: “He is allowed to 
sleep there then” 


rather than hilma: we?i@apadat or hilPaama 
wer apat, which might seem more natural 
from the English point of view. 


THE UNEXTENDED WORD 


The unextended word, or that part of the 
word which is not increment, is inflected for 
aspect, the causative, and the distributive. 
Aspect inflection is indicated ordinarily in 
the last lexemic morpheme, whether it is the 
stem itself or a suffix. However, when a 
primary momentaneous suffix (see p. 101) is 
followed by a restrictive suffix (seep. 85), the 
aspect of the word will be momentaneous 
although the last suffix will be durative in 
form. The formation of the aspects is fairly 
irregular; various suffixes are used, or chan- 
ges may be made in the element itself. The 
causative is indicated by a change in the form 
of the last morpheme or by the use of the 
word suffix ’—ap (see p. 83). The distrib- 
utive is most commonly formed by redup- 
lication of the stem syllable; infixation and 
various other internal changes also occur and 
the incremental suffix —miinh may be used, 
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either alone or in combination with some 
other technique. 

If the unextended word consists of a stem 
lexeme alone, there is of course no internal 
syntax involved. If it contains one or more 
lexemic (i. e. non-inflectional) suffixes, the 
relation is usually determined by the nature 
of the suffix, but sometimes the character of 
the stem also enters in. These matters will 
be discussed below. 

It is convenient to adopt the general term 
“underlying theme” for that to which a 
lexemic suffix is added, “‘resultant theme” 
for that which results on the addition of the 
suffix. The resultant theme may in turn serve 
as the underlying theme for further suffixa- 
tion. The underlying theme may have an in- 
flected form, though it is most frequently an 
uninflected combining form.! There are some 
suffixes which tend to be used with inflected 
forms, e.g., ’-as ‘go in order to ...”’, “‘on the 
point of ... ing’, ordinarily added to the 
momentaneous, as gahSidas “about to die” 
(qah?as also occurs). 

Lexemic suffixes are of two types from the 
point of view of their syntactic relations. 
There is a type which, at least ordinarily, 
becomes the semantic nucleus of the result- 
ant theme, and the underlying theme com- 
plements the suffix. The nature of the result- 
ant theme is such that the word-subject is 
the subject of the action or state indicated 
by the governing suffix. Examples: 


tarianak-ah “T haveachild” : tava ‘“‘child”’ + 
-na*k(“-) “having ...” 

hoyi'sah “IT am eating herring”: Zos- 
“herring” + ?-1*s “to eat ...” 

2ayatit-ah “I do to, am in relation to 
many”: ?aya “many” + -(¢,k”)it [L| 
“doing to, in relation to...” 

hiyo:-mah “I am shot’’: Ai- “to shoot” + 


y 


-yaq-, durative -yo* “‘... -ed” 
1 For some lexemes an aspect form, usually the 
durative, sometimes the momentaneous, is ident- 
ical with the combining form. In such cases there 


is no way of knowing whether an inflected form 
or the combining form is involved. 





Suffixes of this type may be called governing 
suffixes. The syntactic relation to the under- 
lying theme is implicit in each such suffix, 
and may be conveniently indicated in the 
definition by the use of “*...” as a blanket 
indication of the underlying theme (see 
examples already given). 

The second type of suffix has a looser syn- 
tactic relationship to the underlying theme. 
The relationship is very much like the supple- 
mentational relationship of Nootka external 
syntax (see p. 9). The suffix limits or restricts 
the underlying theme or some part of it, or is 
simply coordinate with it. Examples: 


go?acit-ah “I am a person in the house”’: 
go?ac- “‘person” + ‘-it “in the house” 

ya'yis-it-ah “IT was there on the beach” 
ya't “there” + ‘-is “‘on the beach” 

2ihgo-?a-mah “I am big (as 1) come around 
the point” <?i°h “large” + -go-?a “come 
around a rocky point of land” 


In the foregoing examples the suffixes may 
be conceived as coordinate with the theme, 
so that the word-subject is subject of both 
the underlying theme and the suffix. In some 
examples the suffix appears to modify the 
underlying theme. Thus, in: 


Payagag “very many” <?aya “many” + 
-(qjaq “very, to a great degree” 


But even such examples as this are to be 
interpreted as in supplementational relation, 
for similar notions may be expressed in 
external syntax; thus, ?i*h-ma- ?aya “‘they 
are big, many” may mean “‘they are very big” 
or ‘‘they are a great many’’. Suffixes of the 
type under discussion may be called restrict- 
ive suffixes. Because of the flexible nature 
of the internal syntactic relation one cannot 
and need not use the formula ... in the 


| definitions of restrictive suffixes. 


If a series of governing suffixes are added 
to a theme, each successive suffix makes a 
new theme which serves as the underlying 
theme for the next suffix. Example: 
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himSya’isita’iz “invite eaters of boiled” 
(i.e., “invite people to a feast of boiled 
food’) < >-id [L] “go for, invite ...”2 
+ himSya’isita(q-) “eater of boiled” 
< -i*ta(q-) “...-er” + himsyaris “eat 
boiled” < >-i*s ‘“‘comsume, eat ...” + 
himSyaq- “boiled” < -yaq- (durative 
-yo*) “...ed” + himé- “to boil” 
A series of restrictive suffixes are coordinate. 
Example: 
yacasqcik “walking along on the ground” 
< -gtik(”-) “moving along” + ?-as ‘on 
the ground” + yac- ‘“‘to walk, step” 
The order of governing suffixes is variable, 
each order giving a different meaning. Thus, 
doyisck”t means “‘left-overs from eating 
herring”, Aosck”i is means “eating left-overs 
of herring”, both words containing the same 
elements: os- “‘herring’’, ’-i*s ‘“‘to eat ...”, 
-ck”ig-, -ck”i* “having been, remains of ...”’. 
The order in which the restrictive suffixes 
follow one another is fixed, so that any given 
combination of restrictive suffixes will al- 
ways be added in a given order, which then 
has no semantic significance. 


SOME WORD ANALYSES 


Before proceding to the discussion of more 
special aspects of internal syntax, it may be 
well to analyse some words by way of illus- 
tration of the general principles of word 
structure in the unextended word. For this 
purpose, examples have been chosen which 
involve more than one suffix or which show 
some other complexity. Simpler examples 
have already been quoted. 


la&ck*igista “picked men in the crew, a 
crew of picked men; having a crew of 
picked men” 

Suffix : -ista(q)- “in a canoe in the capacity 
of crew” 


1 Note that the stem vowel is short in spite of 
the lengthening influence. The reason is that 
preconsonantic -im- or -in- in the stem is treated 
as @ group which, like a long vowel, is not affected 
by lengthening suffixes. 


Underlying theme: lasckigq- “‘having been 
picked” 
Suffix: -ckig-, -cki* “having been 
...-ed, remains of ...” 
Underlying theme (= stem): {a8-“to 
pick, select” 


Patarnotagagck’t “having been very thick all 


along” 
Suffix : -ck”igq-, -ck”i* “having been . . .-ed, 
remains of ...” 


Underlying theme-: ?atarolagag ‘very 
thick all along” 
Suffixes (restrictive): -agag [S+S] 
“very”; -a*ot “all along” 
Underlying theme (= stem) :?af “thick” 


Panick”alnak “having (someone) absent that 
long” 
Suffix: -na*k("-) “having...” 
Underlying theme: ?anick”at ‘“‘absent for 
that long” 
Suffix: -kva*t “absent”’ 
Underlying theme: ?anic “for that long” 
(-ic + ?ana “thus much”) 


wikPayagasilayoPal “to see (someone) act 
recklessly” 
Suffix : -(yJo?at “‘to see ...” 
Underlying theme: wik?azjagasila “to act 
recklessly” 
Suffix : -sila ‘‘to act like ...,‘do...” 
Underlying theme: wik?azaqi “aware of 
nothing within”’: ‘senseless, reckless” 
Suffix: -aga “‘within, inside” 
Underlying theme: wik?al “aware of 
nothing” 
Suffix : -Pal “aware of ...” 
Underlying theme (= stem): wik 
“not, nothing” 


Parhtahayasnak “having (someone) go to buy 
two sackfuls” 
Suffix: -na*k("-) “having ...” 
Underlying theme: ?adhtahayas “‘to go to 
buy two sackfuls” 
Suffix: -as ‘‘to go in order to ...” 
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Underlying theme: ?adhtahal- “to buy | hahayogomyisck"i “having each cost (< con- 


two sackfuls”’ 
Suffix: -ha*(i-) “buy ...” 
Underlying theme: ?adhta- “‘two sack- 
fuls 
Suffix: -hta- ‘‘... many sackfuls” 
Underlying theme (= stem): ?aA- 
“two” 


Rva-lapatmiPastagimt ““Moving-about-on-the- 
rocks-with-branches-on-his-back family, 
band”’ 

Suffix: (-5,k)tagimt “‘... band” 

Underlying theme: k”a:lapalmi?a ‘Mov- 
ing about-on-the-rocks-(with-)branches- 
on-the-back” (man’s name) (’-a* ‘‘on the 
rocks” + -mal- “moving about” + 
-a* pat “on the back’ + kat ‘‘bran- 
ches’’) 


2a°h?adgimla (repetitive) “handling two 
round objects at a time” 
Base: ?aagqimi “‘two round objects” 
Suffix : -qimé “‘... many round objects” 
Underlying theme (= stem): ?aA- “two” 


sosinkodmihsa “desirous of taking hold by the 
hand” 
Suffix: -mihsa ‘‘desirous of ...” 
Underlying theme: sosinkod’ (momentane- 
ous) “‘to take hold by the hand” 
Base: sosink’- (< *soso-riok”-) “holding 
by the hand” 
Suffix : -riok [R] “‘at the hand” 
Underlying theme (= stem): so- “‘hold- 
ing” 
no'nopitsmi'k “getter of ‘once-at-intervals’” 
(i.e., “getter of the kind of whale that 
comes to the surface to blow once at 
long intervals’) 
Suffix : -mi-k(¥- ) [L] “getter of ...” 
Underlying theme: soropits (iterative) 
“(to do, be) once at intervals” 
Base: riopit “once” 
Suffix: -git ““... many timer” 
Underlying theme (= stem): *op- 
*Sone”’ 





sumed) ten dollars (< ten round ob- 
jects)” 

Suffix : -ckiq-, -cki* ‘having been ...-ed, 
remains of ...” 

Underlying theme-: hahayogomyis (distrib- 
utive) “each eating, consuming ten 
round objects” 

Base: hayogomyis “consuming ten round 
objects” 
Suffix: -i*s “consuming ...” 
Underlying theme: hayogomt 
round objects” 


“ten 


Suffix: -gim# “‘... many round ob- 
jects” 

Underlying theme (= stem): hayo- 
‘‘ten’”’ 


cacagicgimyaga (distributive) “twenty round 
objects inside each” > “each worth 
twenty dollars” 
Base: cagi‘cqgimyaga “twenty round objects 
inside” 

Suffix: ’-aqga “‘inside”’ 

Underlying theme: caqi‘cgimt ‘‘twenty 
round objects” 
Suffix: -qimt “... 

jects” 
Underlying theme (= stem): cagi*c 
“twenty” 


many round ob- 


2oPotahsiméyak “device (e.g., ritual) for ritu- 
ally training for success in whaling” 
Suffix: -yak(”-) “instrument of, for ...” 
Underlying theme: ?0:?otahsimé “‘ritually 
training for success in whaling” 
Suffix: -simé [L] “ritually training for 
success in...” 
Underlying theme: ?0?o'tah “whaling” 
(specialized meaning of 90?0-tah “hunt- 
ing it” <-atah “hunting ...” + 20- 
“he, it, they, that’) 


COMBINATORY LIMITATIONS 


It is to be expected that not every combin- 
ation of stem and suffix lexemes will be 
made with equal ease. This follows partly 
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from the meanings involved in the particular 
cases, but there are also some limitations of 
a more general nature. 

There is a group of suffixes used almost 
exclusively with numeral stems. These suf- 
fixes, which may be called numerate suffixes, 
are all governing suffixes. They are: 


-qimt “*... many round objects” 

-pit “... many long flat objects” 

-ciq ““... many long objects” 

-(&,k)taq- ‘“‘... many bunches, groups, 
units” 

-(&,k jiaqgimt ““... many families, bands” 


-hta- “‘... many sackfuls” 
-sa*hiak ‘‘... many kinds, varieties” 
-qrith “... many years” 
2 “ce ” 
-yat “‘... many fathoms 
-pit “*... many times” 
-éi*t “for ... many days” 
-sa*co “in ... many places” 
-i-q(¥-) “... many score” 


These suffixes are used with the cardinal nu- 
meral stems; with themes consisting of car- 
dinal stem plus -i-g(”-) ‘“‘... many score”; 
with the non-cardinal numerals ?aya- “‘many”’, 
?ana- “thus many, how many 2”, q”’ania*- 
(occasionally g”a-) “‘as many as’ (relative); 
and with certain other stems, k”is(t)- “differ- 
ent”, ?ig- “same”, 4a?o0- “another”. ?o°% 
“something, someone”’ occurs in the combin- 
ation ?o°Spit ““sometimes”’. 

-(&,k)tagimé is also used in the sense of 
“band of ..., band connected with ...” as 
a non-numerate suffix, e.g., q’ayadiktaqiml 
“band of wolves”, K’a‘bmi?astagimt ‘“Kwahl- 
mia’s band”’. 

Certain of the numerals have a special 
form when used with numerate suffixes, thus, 
“one thing” is éawa:-, the form with numer- 
ate” suffixes is vop-; “two things” is ?ada, 
“two” is 2aa-; the final vowel of ?aya “many 
things”, ?ana “how many things?’’, qaééa 
“three things” and soé’a “five things” changes 
to o and i before certain of the numerate 
suffixes and these changes are not found 


before other suffixes. In view of the formal | 





differences in these cases and of the semantic 
relations in all cases, one may differentiate 
numeral stems from related numerated- 
entity stems, even when there is no formal 
difference. hayo- ‘‘ten’’, used with numerate 
suffixes, is not the same as hayo “‘ten things’’, 
used like any other stem referring to entities. 
The numerated-entity stem forms a classi- 
ficatory series with the formations for shape- 
classes, as hayogoml “ten round objects”, 
hayopit ‘ten long, flat objects”, hayodigq 
“ten long objects”. hayo “ten entities” is 
then the general shape-class contrasting 
with the round, the long, and the long-flat 
classes. (The use of all these classes is a matter 
of grammatical categorizing rather than of 
strictly literal reference.) We may note 
homophonous words in the case of homo- 
morphic numeral and numerated-entity 
stems used with the suffix -(§,k )tagiml in its 
two senses, e. g., 

q’ania staqiml “thus many groups” 

q”ania Stagimt “group of thus many individ- 

uals” 

There are certain lexemes, both stems and 
suffixes, which are never or almost never used 
without a general space orientation, expressed 
by one of a limited set of restrictive suffixes. 
These lexemes include the following suffixes: 


-mat- “moving about” 

-go’?- “on a point, thing extending out” 

-wisc- “farther up” 

-ni*q-, -nig- “down a slope” 

-i*é.- “on, covering” 

-api:- “in the rear” 

-c.- “facing ...” 

»-o'- “intending to get ...; camping out 
for the purpose of getting ...; waiting 
in ambush to get ...” 

-k”is(t)-, -k”isa- ‘to move away from” 

-ht- “to move downstream, out of the 
woods” 

-a‘t-, -at- “extending downward; to move 
downstream, out of the woods” 


Stems requiring spatial orientation include 
two empty stems (see p. 90), 2?am- and ?ost.-; 
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a number of stems expressing position, e.g. 
fiqg’- “sitting”, lah- “prone against some- 
thing’, #7a- “‘supine’’, pit.- “pinned down”’; 
some stems expressing shape or position, e.g., 
ni- “hollow object, container’’, kaf- “branch, 
long pole protruding’’, fom- “lumped, heaped 
up”, to-, tok.- “‘small round things strewn 
about or collected in a loose mass’’; stems 
expressing certain things about the body, as 
tik»- “pad, bulge of flesh on the body”, 
we?t*q- “wearing tufted or fringed ornament”’ 
and still other stems, as nawa*s- “‘sitting idly 
chatting or looking about’’, tag- ‘‘just as be- 
fore, unchanged; still’, Ko-- ‘“‘a little ways, a 
short distance,” nat- ‘‘near, nearer; a little 
ways; a little farther’. Some of these stems 
occur without location suffix in the momen- 
taneous aspect, e.g., figid “to sit down’, 
niaSi2z “to lean back”. Sometimes the mo- 
mentaneous has a specialized meaning, which 
is really disconnected from the stem itself, 
thus hop&a “‘to dip a basket fish-trap” (hop- 
“roundish or chunky object’’). 

Some of the elements listed above are 
found with various kinds of location suffixes, 
some with a more restricted range of ele- 
ments. 

Some of the morphemes under discussion, 
e.g., tikv- “pad, bulge of flesh on the body”, 
are used only with body-part suffixes (e.g., 
-nok [R] “at the hands’’, -qi* ‘‘on the head’’). 
Some of the elements take one of three gen- 
eral location suffixes: 

»-as “‘on the ground outdoors” 

‘is ‘on the beach, on smooth sandy sur- 

face” 

“4¢ “in the house, indoors”’ 

These three locations are mutually exclusive 
and form a significant classifying group. In 
general, space orientation is considerably 
more prominent in Nootka style than in 
English, and it is particularly with reference 
to these three locations that one finds the 
orientation made. 

Empty stems (see p. 90) are found only with 
lexemic suffixes. This is to be expected in 
view of the nature of the empty stems. 





| 
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The two stems ha- ‘‘completely, sufficient- 
ly” and wi- “incompletely, insufficiently” 
occur only with lexemic suffixes. They 
occur not only with ordinary, freely used 
suffixes but also with suffixes whose use is 
limited to these two stems. These latter 
formations make pairs of opposites, as the 
following: 

ha?om “bold, friendly”: wi?om “‘timid, 

wild” 

haqat “lucky in hunting”: wigat ‘‘unlucky 


in hunting” 
hahapak “willing, not lazy”: wiwigak 
“lazy” 


A similar pair of suffixes is #ima-, yim.- 
“unsatisfactory, undesirable’, cama-, éim.- 
“right, proper, as desired, successful”; they 
occur only with lexemic suffixes of the ordi- 
nary type or with special suffixes, sometimes 
making pairs of opposites, e.g., yimol “‘in- 
capable”: éamot ‘well, able’’. 

?ana- “thus much, how much 2?’ occurs 
with a number of suffixes which do not occur 
otherwise, making words which specify 
various applications of quantity, thus, 

Pana’ “thus far” 

Panah “thus large” 

?ana “‘for thus long a time” 

The usage extends to the special lexemic 
complex 2ana + —?is ‘small’, giving 2ane-?is 
‘near’, Panah?is ‘small’, ?a-ne?is “for a 
short time’. We may note that stems for the 
opposite notions are distinct and unrelated 
(essentially), thus, Aawa*- “‘far’’, ?i°h “‘large’’, 
qi: “for a long time’”’. 

Governing suffixes ordinarily are some- 
what limited in their combinatory possibil- 
ities. Some governing suffixes can be used 
with all sorts of underlying themes, but most 
are restricted in one way or another as to 
the type of semantic content the underlying 
theme may have. This may be shown by an 
illustrative list of suffixes, with an indication 
of what they may be added to: 


-yak(”-) ‘‘... instrument, procedure”. The 
underlying theme may express the 
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action performed with the instrument, 
the nature of the instrument, that for 
which it is used, where it is used, or any 
thing at all connected with it. Examples: 
ti-Pi-syak “teacup” (ti:?i-s “consuming 
tea”), ficsapityak “screen” (licsapit 
“spread out in the way in the house’’), 
mamicyak “older sister device” (e.g., a 
name applicable to the oldest sister in a 
family; mianiic- ‘older sister’), ?apji- 
yak “back piece” (Pappi “on the back’’), 
pisyak “intrument for evil” (pis- “bad’’), 
q”ayak “way of doing so” (q”a- “thus’’). 

-na*k(”-) “having ...” Used with various 
types of themes, in some cases “having 
someone, something .. .”’ is implied, e.g., 
hitna‘k “having something there”, 4is- 
na‘k “having something white”, zosha:- 
yasnak “having someone go to buy 
herring”, gahsiinak “having someone 
die”’ (i.e., ‘one of one’s people dies”’). 

-chi “married to ...”. Used with themes 
expressing class of person or quality, 
e.g., hakomchi ‘‘married to a princess’, 
go'tchi “married to a slave’’, ¢iSa-Pathchi 
“married to a Tsishaath man’, Zolchi 
“married to a good-looking person”. 

-yo* “... -ed, having become ...”. Used 
with themes expressing action and 
state, e.g., daxyo: “speared” (< dax”- 
“to spear”), ?i-naxyo “prepared” 
(< ?i-nax- “ready’’). 

-i*ta(q-) “‘...-er”. Added only to themes 
expressing action, e.g., ax”i-ta “‘spears- 
man” (< éax”- “to spear’’). 

>-agsop ““woman of ... tribe”’; the feminine 
counterpart of tribal -ath. Used generally 
with place names, e.g., ¢iSa‘Pagsop ‘“‘wo- 
man of Tsisha’’. 

~-mi*t “son of ..., mythical ...”. Used 
only with proper names, including words 
treated as such, e.g., ya'yoq”i2amiit 
“gon of Yayokwia”, q’ayadi-kniit “son 
of Wolf, mythical Wolf”. 

The range of themes to which a given suffix 
can be added is a function of the given suffix, 
and has to be accounted for for each suffix 





separately. However, many of the phenom- 
ena can be more easily treated if one recog- 
nizes certain semantic classes of themes, such 
as entity, state, action, location, time themes 
(see p. 99). 


SYNTACTIC INFLUENCES OF STEMS 


For the most part the internal syntax is 
determined by the suffix, whether it is 
governing or restrictive. There are, however, 
several stems which differ from most stems 
in this matter. 

There are three empty stems whose seman- 
tic value is zero. They serve as formal place- 
filling stems to make possible the use of 
suffixes without involving a meaningful 
stem. There is one rather freely used empty 
stem hin(a)-, hita- (the two forms are phon- 
etic variants), and two special empty stems, 
2am-, ?ap- and ?ost.-, used only with restric- 
tive suffixes of location. hin(a)-, hita- is 
used less with governing suffixes than with 
restrictive suffixes, but the following examp- 
les with governing suffixes have beenfound 
in the texts: 


hitachina “get married”, momentaneous, 
< -chi “married to ...” 

hitanak&iz “acquire”, momentaneous, < 
-na*k("”-) “possessing ...” 

hi-nawi-qs “calling” < -awi-g% [L] “calling 
ne . 

hini's “carrying” < -t's “carrying ...” 

It is to be noted that the instances found 

involve suffixes expressing action or the 

momentaneous of suffixes expressing state. 

Whether this shows an actual limitation of 

use or merely a tendency is not clear. Occurr- 

ences with restrictive suffixes are commoner 

and there is apparently no limitation in the 

kinds of restrictive suffixes. Examples: 


hitak”at ‘“‘absent” < -k”a*t “absent’’ 

hito-hsot “come out”? < -wahsot “come out”’ 

hinimini “moving about on the water” 
<-mal- “moving about” + -7ii* “on 
the water” 
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hitas “on the ground” < ’-as “on the ; Furthermore, the aspect of the derivative is 
} ground” always durative regardless of the aspect form 
hina-gat ‘“‘on the back”: -a*gat “on the | of the suffix, which normally determines the 
back” aspect of the word. Inceptives are formed 
hino't “‘on the face”’: -o*t ‘‘on the face” only from duratives, yet we find: 





There is in general no difference in the 
results of adding suffixes of location to 
hin(a)-, 2?am-, and ost.-, but there seems to 
be a tendency to use a given one of the empty 
stems with given suffixes. In some cases 
two equivalent formations are found: 


hisili¢ia..’—ah “become unable to do” 
(inceptive) from hisila..,-—a‘h “‘unable 
to do”: -sila “do ...” (momentaneous) 
hi-isKiz..—ah “become unable to get” 
from *hi-?ia. .’—a'h “unable to get ...”’: 
>-4% [L] “go for, get . . .” (momentaneous) 
-silicid and °-iasiA [L] do not otherwise 
occur. The formations are evidently made 
from hisila..’—ah and hi-?ia. .—a°h, which 
are durative in spite of the form of the suf- 
fixes, by the mechanical addition of the in- 
ceptive suffix (-i:éia after vowels; -si4 after 
consonants). 

Certain stems have the peculiarity that 
they may modify the notion expressed by 
the suffix. The two suffixes ha- ‘‘completely, 
sufficiently” and wi- ‘incompletely, insuf- 
ficiently” are used only in this way. k”is(t)- 
“other, opposite; different (thing), and 
hig- “‘both” have this relation when used 
apgo’ra “on a rocky point of land”: | with restrictive suffixes referring to location 

hitago-?a “come around a rocky point | at an end or side. Examples: 


of land” 
ne ’ Lag are haca‘to “extending clear out to sea”: 
Papswi “extending through”: hitacswi “‘to petition A 


, = pantie ; a he?i-4 “come right down onto the ground” : 
hi-(+?—a-h) “unable, impossible” has been >-1*4 “get to be on the ground” (momen- 

i found only with governing suffixes, but, taneous of -as “on the ground”) 

I instead of being governed by the suffix, the hawahsot “come completely out, say out- 

roles are reversed. For example, hisiia.. right”: -wahsot “come out” 

»—ah (-sita “to do, act like...”) does not ha-motaga “telling completely”: -motaga 

mean ‘“‘to do the impossible,” but“‘impossible, [L] “telling ...” 

unable to do”. Further examples are: ha-yi‘i 4 “come completely into the house” : 


—————————— ee e—aaw 


?ost?as, hita:s ‘on the ground” (?-as) 
Posta'séa, hina:séa “‘on the roof” (-a*séa) 
Post?it, hitit “in the house” (‘-i#) 
Pamakii, hitakri “at the rear’ (?-ak2i) 
Papqi’, hitagi “‘on top” (-qi*) 
On the other hand there is a class of suffixes 
which are found with hin(a)- and ?am- in 
different senses. This applies to suffixes 
which without change of form may express 
either location or movement, and for them 
the ?am- formation seems to have the locat- 
ive meaning, the hinfa)- formation the 
movement meaning. Tuus: 








hiwa’..?-a"h “unable to say”: -wa* “to 
say...” 

hicaéi2z. . .,—avh “unable to go anywhere” : 

-ca-cik “to go to...” 

hica?ap..’—a°h “unable to take any- 
where”, causative of the preceding 

his. .—avh “unable to do”: -s “todo ...” 
(this suffix is an equivalent of -sila, 
used with a few stems) 





-ayi'iz “come into the house”’ 

hani-qis “right down on the beach”: 
-ni*g-is ““down on the beach” 

wi's “not quite on a surface”: -a‘s “on a 
surface” 

wii “not continue all the way”’: -7i- “get 
to be at...” 

kvisagéo: ‘“‘at the other end”: -cagdéo: “‘at 
the end”? (initial -c is lost) 
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kispa: “‘at the other end”’: -cpa* “at the 
end”’ 
hi&cit- ‘‘at both sides”: -cit- ‘‘at the side”’ 


IMPLICIT DERIVATION 


A theme is sometimes found in particular 
combinations and contexts to have a meaning 
different from its normal one. For example, 
2o'éqpanaé has been found in the meaning 
‘“‘wandering about in foggy weather”, though 
it is made up of -panaé [L] “moving about 
at random” and ?o¢q- “foggy”. It is as 
though the underlying theme were ?oéqiya 
“in foggy weather” (-iya “at ... time, in... 
weather’) instead of simply ?oéq-. Since 
there is a change in meaning without any 
formal addition, we may call this process 
“implicit derivation”.! The cases of implicit 
derivation are in part regular, always result- 
ing when given types of suffixes are added 
to given types of themes, or are occasional 
phenomena, probably to be regarded as a 
form of abbreviation or verbal economy. 
Many cases of this occasional implicit deriv- 
ation are found in fixed combinations, not 
to be regarded as instances of internal syntax 
but as derived lexemes (see p. 95). Examples 
of occasional implicit derivation are: 


hitickok“ flour” : -kok {R] “resembling . . .” 
+ kic- “white”, used here as though 
equivalent to dicmis “white powdery 
earth of a certain kind, used in face- 
painting” 

macit, momentaneous maéina, “in the 
house’. The momentaneous is made up 
of -éinz, momentaneous form of -é7 “‘at, 
in...” + ma- “residing”, used here as 
though equivalent of mahtig- “‘house’’. 
The durative has ‘it ‘‘in the house” in 
addition to maci-. 

himyi-s “consuming soup”: ?-i*s “eating, 
consuming ...” + dimés- “to boil’’, here 
used as though equivalent to dimesit 
“soup” (< -(c,k)sit [L] “‘... liquid’’) 


1 This term was suggested by Professor Sapir. 





Some stems have two meanings, one of 
which may be regarded as an implicit deriva- 
tion from the other, thus: 
2ig- ‘‘same; still” 
go?ac- “person, man; to act in a manly 
way, boldly” 


Examples which seem to be of the nature of 
occasional abbreviation are: 


Poéqpanaé ‘“‘wandering about in foggy 
weather” (see above) 

qahsimé “ritually training for success in 
killing”’: -simé [L] “‘ritually training for 
success in ...” + gah- ‘“‘dead’’, used 
here as though equivalent to gahsa-p 
“to kill” (momentaneous causative) 

ma'simé “ritually training to be a great tribe 
(i.e., to be victorious or successful in 
tribal pursuits, e. g., war)”: -simé [L] 
“ritually training for success in...” + 
ma- “residing” here used as though 
equivalent to ma?as “‘tribe’’ or ma?asaq 
“great tribe” 

ni'sna’k “possessing a kettle’: -na*k(”-) 

“possessing ...”” + nis “hollow object 
on a surface” (-a*s ‘on a surface” + 
ni- “hollow object’’), here used as though 
equivalent to ni-syak “kettle” (-yak("-) 
““_.. instrument’’) 

Of more regular types of implicit deriva- 

tion, there are three, which may be called, 

the subject type, the possessive type , and 

the resultant-state. 

The first type is perhaps not to be regarded 
as implicit derivation at all; instead of a 
shift in meaning it may be more correct to 
think in terms of an equivalence between the 
potential subject and the content of the 
theme. Perhaps the subject is always to be 
regarded as a part of the semantic content of 
any theme; that is, such a word as ha?ok may 
be regarded as meaning “someone (sg. or pl.) 
eating” rather than simply ‘eating’? In 
some situations our English translations do 
not require taking cognizance of this feature, 
in other situations the subject makes itself 
felt. The latter case comes about when a 
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governing suffix, whose meaning involves 
reference to an entity is added to a theme 
referring (or seeming to refer) to something 
other than an entity. Examples: 


qahna‘k “having someone dead’ (esp. in 
the meaning “one of their number is 
dead”’): -na*k(”-) “having ...” + gah- 
“dead” 

4olchi“‘ married to a pretty one” : -chi “‘mar- 
ried to ...” + dot “pretty” 

himSya*is “eating boiled food’: >-i*s 
“eating ...” + dimSyag- “boiled” < 
-yag-, -yo° “... -ed” + hims- “boil” 

wa'nak “having someone say”: -na*k(-) 
“having ...” + wa: “to say” 

ha?ok*iz “to find one eating”: -*ia “find 
...” + ha?ok dur. “eating” 

gacagsata ‘‘doing to one on the left side of 
vessel; doing to the left side of vessel”; 
-a*ta “doing to ...” + qacags ‘‘at the 
left side of vessel” < -ahs, -gs “in a 
vessel’’ + gaca- “‘on the left” 

Payanak “having many things’’: -na*k(¥-) 
“having ...” + ?aya “much, many” 
Piqwa: “say the same thing: -wa* “‘say...”’. 

+ ?ig- ‘‘same”’ 


If the underlying theme is locative in force, 
the reference may be either to something 
having the given location or to the location 
itself. This applies under all circumstances, 
so that such a word as hita‘kai?i may mean 
‘“‘that which is at the rear’, or refer to “‘the 
rear” itself. Similarly, an underlying loca- 
tion theme may have either meaning in the 
subject implicit derivation, as seen above in 
hisa?at “aware of something at that place” 
or “aware of that place’. Other examples: 

wa'scacia (interrogative) “‘go whither ?”: 

-ca-Cit “go to...” + wars- “where?” 
hinayit?ath “sky person”’: ’-ath “... per- 
son” + hina-yit “in the sky” (-a*yit “‘in 
the sky” + hin(a)- empty stem) 
hisacta “named after that place”’: -(¢,k )ia* 
“named after ...”’ + hisa- “‘there’’. 
histi-c “belonging to that place”’: -i-c “be- 
longing to ...” + his(t)- “at that place” 
7 





In certain combinations of governing suffix 
and underlying theme of temporal orienta- 
tion, the underlying theme seems to be coor- 
dinate with rather than subordinate to the 
governing suffix. The cases are perhaps to 
be explained as instances of subject implicit 
derivation; thus, nayi‘s “eating immedia- 
tely” (<-i*s “eating ...” + nayi-- “right 
away’) may be interpreted as involving an 
implicit subject derivation “eating what has 
just been (procured, prepared)”. Other 
examples are: 


PePim*iz (yacwa's) “to come upon one 
who has just (walked out)”: -’i4 “‘to 
find, come upon ...” + 2e?im “‘imme- 
diately, just then” 

moci'tnak “having something that lasts 
four days; having for four days’’: -na*kv 
“having ...” +mo-éit “for four days” 
(< -Gi*t “for ... many days” + mo: 
“four’’) 

Poyi'cs ‘from that time on”, ‘“‘continuing 
from that time”: -i-cs “carrying along 
... + ?oyi “at that time” 

ho?achi ‘‘remarried”’: -chi ‘‘married to ...”’ 
+ ho?a- “again” 

hoPacacia “return”: -ca-cid “go to ...” 
+ ho?a- “again” 

wiyacsyi (naqmi*h) “medicine for never 
being (thirsty)”: -(c,k)syi “medicine for 
... + wi'ya “never” 

dahck’i: “having been recently’’: -ck’2q-, 
-cki* “having been, remains of ...” 
+ dah “recently” 


By possessive implicit derivation, an 
underlying theme referring to an entity plus 
a restrictive suffix comes to refer to the 
possession of the entity under the circum- 
stances expressed by the suffix (or suffixes). 
The resultant theme expresses a character- 
ization of the potential subject. The deriva- 
tion is dependent on context and in most 
cases both the literal and the implicitly 
derived meanings are possible. The most 
common instance is with restrictive location 
suffixes : 
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Paagimtapat “having two round objects on 
the back”: -a*gat ‘‘on the back’ + 
Paagimt “two round objects” < -qiml 
“*... many round objects” + ?ad- “two” 

hisyjak’agariok “holding an axe in the 
hand”: -rok “at the hand” + ’-aqga 
“inside” + hisyak’- “axe” < -yak(”-) 
‘* ,. instrument” + his- “to club, hack, 
chop” 

?inkéo: “lamp” < “‘having fire inside”’: -¢o 
“inside a container” + ?ink("-) “fire” 

Poho'?it “having it before one in the 
house”’: ‘-i# “‘in the house” + -aho*f “‘in 
front” + ?o0- “‘he, it’’ 

2i-it “having a festive party in the house” 
(i.e., “holding a feast”): ‘ci “in the 
house + di-- “festive party” 

’0¢it?a2a “having water in a hollow onthe 
rocks” (i.e., ‘“there is water’): ?-a*2a “‘on 
the rocks” + -éit.- ‘in a hollow” + ?o- 
“water from below” 

ha?omgs “having fish, food in one’s canoe 
(when one returns from fishing)”: ’-chs, 
-qs ‘‘in a vessel” + ha?om “‘food” (<-ma 
“|. thing” + hawa- “eat’’) 
In all cases quoted, except, perhaps, when 
the suffix locates with reference to a body 
part (e.g. hisyak’agarok above), the literal 
meaning of the words may occur beside the 
implicit derivation. An example involving a 
restrictive suffix expressing a condition is: 

Parpogomtk’at “having seven round ob- 
jects missing: lacking, having spent 
seven dollars”: -k”a*t ‘‘absent”’ + ?aA- 
pogomt “‘seven round objects” < -giml 
“|... many round objects” + ?atpo 
“seven” 


Y 


Examples involving restrictive suffixes ex- 

pressing movement are: 

mo-gomiwahsot “having four round objects 
come out of one, throw out four round 
objects” : -wahsol ‘come out”? + mo-goml 
“four round objects” < -gimt“... many 
round objects” + mo:-, moy- “four” 

Powahsot ‘having it come out of one”’ : -wahsol 
“come out” + 20- “‘he, it’’ 





Resultant-state implicit derivation seems 
to be regular, with very few exceptions, when- 
ever a restrictive location suffix is added 
to a stem expressing action. By this process 
the underlying action theme comes to mean 
the state resulting from the given action. 
Examples: 


éi*2it ““pulled up in the house”’: ‘-# “in the 

house” + éi:- “to pull” 
Cihta’k “cut apart”, durative of @ihta- < 
-hta- ‘‘apart” + @i- “to cut” 

@iakr “cut at the rear” (e. g., “having 
one’s tail cut off’’) : -akai “‘at the rear”’ 
+ @%- “‘to cut” 

cawagi “speared inside, having a spear 
stuck in one”: ?-agd “inside, within” + 
éax”- “‘to hurl point foremost” 

éax”’acist “extending point foremost onto 
the water’: -acist ‘‘on the water” + 
éax”- ‘‘to hurl point foremost”’ 

me?ihta ‘‘bitten at the nose’’: ?-chta “‘at the 

point, at the nose” + nia- ‘‘to bite” 
yacas “‘standing on the ground, i.e. on the 
ground in the position resultant from 
having stepped or walked”: -as “on 
the ground” + yac- “‘to step, walk” 
mata‘s “perched on a surface’: -a*s “on 
a surface” + mat- ‘‘to fly” 
athis “pointwise at the beach (e.g., a canoe 
that has come to land)”: ‘-is ‘‘on the 
beach” + Aih- “to move pointwise, 
travel in a canoe” 
A few exceptions to the regular implicit deriv- 
ation are: 
éi-not ‘pulling along’’: -a*ziot “all along” 
+ éi- “to pull” 
éiPasim “thing for pulling on the ground”: 
-ma, -im “... thing” + é0-?as- < ?-as 
“on the ground” + ¢éi°- “to pull” 
io-Sapi ‘drying up in the air” : -api [L] “up 
in the air” + Ao8- “drying” 

The momentaneous of themes showing 
resultant-state implicit derivation expresses 
the inception of the state, e.g., Cihtatiz “to 
get cut apart”’, mata'sia “to get to be perched 
on a surface, to alight on a surface.” If the 
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stem is intransitive in meaning, the meaning 
of the momentaneous is the same as if there 
were no implicit derivation involved, as in 
the case of matasia, just given. If the stem 
is transitive, the meaning of the momenta- 
neous is the passive of the original meaning. 
The original transitive force can be expressed 
only by the use of the causative, e.g., 
Pihta?ap “to cut apart.” 

Inherently momentaneous restrictive suf- 
fixes expressing movement also induce this 
implicit derivation on action stems, except 
that the momentaneous in turn gives an 
inceptive meaning (‘‘get to be -ed’’). 
However, the derivation is only evident in 
stems whose meaning is of a transitive nature; 
thus: 


cicpa’ “to get pulled past”: -epa* “to go 
past” + éi:- “to pull” 

sitk’aciz “to get split to pieces”: -(?a)- 
kvacia ‘to go apart” + sit- “to split”’ 

litk?ato “‘to get jerked off’’: -Pato “to come 
off” + titk- ‘to jerk” 


Examples showing the transitive force re- 
stored by the causative ’—ap are: 


i2atap “to cut off” (< “to cause to get 
cut off’): ’—ap causative + -?ato ‘‘to 
come off” + @%- “‘to cut”’ 

éaqwa's?ap “to push out of the house”’: 
»—ap + -wa's ‘‘to go out of the house” 
+ éag- “to push” 

sitkva?ap “to split to pieces”: -(?a)k”a- 
ap causative to -(2a)k”acii “‘to go 
asunder”’ + sit- “‘to split” 





Examples with stems of intransitive mean- 
ing are: 
kamitqwi-?as ‘“‘to run out of the house’’: 
-wi'?as “to go out of the house” + 
kamitg- ‘‘to run” 
zihpa: ‘to go past in a canoe”’: -pa* “to go 
past” + 2ih- “to move pointwise, travel 
in a canoe” 
wa'tuisa “to come to the surface saying”’: 
-wisa “to come to the surface of the 
water” + wa'l- ‘“‘to say” 
7* 





With other than inherently momentaneous 
movement suffixes the implicit derivation 
does not occur; thus with -mal- “‘moving 
about”’: 


éaxmal- “spearing about”: -mal- + éax”- 
“to hurl point foremost” 

@imal- “cutting about”: -mal- + @i- “‘to 
cut” 


-qeik(”-) “moving along” has a position in 
the word posterior to that of certain location 
suffixes, yet it has the effect of neutralizing 
the tendency to resultant-state implicit 
derivation. With: 

yacas “‘standing on the ground”: ?-as ‘“‘on 

the ground” + yac- ‘‘stepping, walking” 

po'séa ‘“‘on the roof, having run up in a 

body”’: -a*séa ‘“‘on the roof’ + po- “‘to 
run in a body” 


compare: 


yacasgcik “walking along on the ground”’ 
po'séagcik “running along on the roof” 


LEXEME-BUILDING 


Some combinations of elements are not 
ordinary syntactic constructions, but are 
special formations with special meanings. 
In other words they form a new lexemic 
unit. While this process is not properly a part 
of the subject of this paper, it is sufficiently 
interrelated with it to make a brief general 
discussion of interest. 

Derived lexemes are very common for 
proper names of persons, places, ceremonial 
objects; they are also found as the designa- 
tions of species of plants and animals, tools 
and other objects. Most derived lexemes refer 
to entities of one kind or another, some refer 
to other notions, such as numbers (e. g., 
Parakval “eight < two missing”’), locations 
(e.g., maéit “in the house’’), states, actions. 
If the derived lexeme is made up of known 
lexemic morphemes, the natives recognize 
its literal meaning as well as its special ap- 
plication. Their family legends, for example, 
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relate the circumstances under which a per- 
sonal name was adopted and they frequently 
speak of the reason a given thing is called 
as it is.! 

It is not always clear whether a given form- 
ation is a derived lexeme or a syntactic 
combination. Sometimes there is some formal 
mark of the unique nature of the formation, 
as when there is some irregularity which does 
not occur otherwise or when the formation 
contains one of certain elements which occur 
only in derived lexemes (see p. 97). For the 
most part, derived lexemes are formally like 
ordinary syntactic combinations. The exam- 
ples used in this discussion are, for the most 
part, taken from cases in which the lexemic 
unity of the form is unmistakable. 

The process of lexeme building involves 
semantic fixation. One of various possible 
meanings of a syntactic combination becomes 
fixed as a new semantic unit. Commonly, 
a specialization of meaning is involved, as 
in the case of ?i-hto-p, literally “large thing, 
individual of a class of large things’’, in its 
specialized meaning ‘‘whale’’. Other examples 
of specialization are: 

éaxyak “spear”: éax”- “‘to hurl point fore- 
most”, -yak(”-) “instrument of ...” 

hicot “canoe of a certain type”: Aic- 
““white’’, -o*# “‘on the face”’ 

ma?as “tribe”: ma- “dwelling, residing’, 
>-as “‘on the ground” 

Parak’at “eight”: ?ada “two things”, 
-k*a*t “absent” (that is, “two lacking 
from ten”’) 

Pinksyi(q-) “firewood”: ?ink(”-) “‘fire’’, 
-(c,k )syi(q-)” ... medicine’. 

Sometimes a description applicable to some- 
thing under a particular condition or at a 
certain time becomes fixed as the general 
term, used even when the description does not 


1 Occasionally, the explanations are implausible, 
as when the name of the ¢éiéa-’ath tribe is said to 
be a corruption of @iéo-?ath ‘“‘cut-person”, the 
first male ancestor being so called because he was 
made from the blood drawn from a wound in the 
side of the creator. 





apply. Thus, a White man who came to 
Alberni alone in his boat was nicknamed 
éawi'sta “one in a ship”. te?it “sick” appears 
to be composed of ta- ‘‘to drift’? plus ‘-i# ‘in 
the house”; the formation would then be 
literally “drifted up in the house”. But 
the independent meanings of the components 
is disregarded in the derived lexeme?, so that 
we actually find the formation te?iyit “sick 
in the house’’. If the analysis of the first 
lexeme is correct, we have the same element 
used twice, once as a part of the stem lexeme, 
once in a free syntactic use. te?ivas “sick 
outdoors” has the element -as ‘“‘on the ground 
outdoors”, which contradicts the literal 
sense of ‘-if. Other examples of the same 
phenomenon are: 


iit “feasting”, < 4i-- “festive party” 
+ “it “in the house” (Note 4i-iyit 
“feasting in the house”, 4i-?izas “feast- 
ing outdoors’’) 

maz “imprisoned” < maa- “to bind” 
+ “it “in the house’. Note maditowit 
“prison house”: ‘ii “in the house” + 
makitot”- ‘‘place of imprisonment” < 
-of(”-) “place of ...” + madit. 

pisag ‘“‘bad” < pis- “bad” + -(q)aq [8] 
“‘very’’. -aq is used only in the durative, 
but not in the combining form of pisaq. 


Derived lexemes frequently involve im- 
plicit derivation, often quite remote implicit 
derivations. When a man is called sa-ya‘@’ apis 
“High-up-on-the-beach”’ to indicate that his 
rank and fame make him stand out among 
those dwelling along the beach, or if a man 
is called ta-posqo:?a ‘“‘Spouting-(while-)com- 
ing-around-a-rocky-point”’ because of some 
experience his ancestor had with a whale, the 
actual relation between the descriptive 
content of the word and the named person is 
distant. Place names may similarly show 
remote implicit derivation, e.g., Ai:2”agto?a 
“come-laughing-across-on-the-rocks”. In the 
case of words other than proper names, the 


2 Professor Sapir suggests the term ‘“‘absorption”’ 
for this process. 
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implicit derivation is likely to be simpler, 
often ordinary regular types of implicit 
derivation with specialization, e.g., 
cim?it “bed” < éim.- “in order, fixed up” 
+ ‘i ‘in the house”’ 
?inkéo: “lamp” <?ink(¥-) “fire” + -éo* 
““nside” 


Certain combinations of suffixes are speci- 
alized into unit lexemes (and sometimes mo- 
dified in form as well), for example: 


>-aganok “in the hand”: »-aga ‘“‘inside’’, 
-nok [R] “‘at the hand” 
>-a*qhas “in the woods”: ’-aq4 “‘inside” 
+ ?-as “‘on the ground” 
-(&,k)taqimt “‘... many bands, groups”: 
-(8,k )tag- ‘‘... many units” + -(q)imt 
“spread out over a (rounded) surface” 


Formal deviations from normal internal 
syntax include: the use of suffixes not found 
in ordinary syntactic combinations; the use 
of a distributive form in non-distributive 
meaning; special combining forms; anomal- 
ous differences in form. The suffixes -ma(q-) 
“|... thing’, -ags “... woman” (used in 
personal names), -mapt (combining form 
-maq-) “*... tree, shrub” are found only in 
specialized formations. Examples are: 

tihma “red-headed woodpecker”: 4ih- 

““red’”’ 
holmis?ags woman’s name (“dance wom- 

an’’): hol-mis “‘act of dancing” 
cidcihPaqkmapt ‘“‘crab-apple”’: 

“crab-apple”’ 


didihaga 


ags is similar in form and meaning to 
»-agsop “woman of ...”, a lexemic suffix 
used with place names. -ma often corresponds 
in meaning to the free lexemic suffix -ak” 
“... instrument”. The special lexeme-deriv- 
ing suffixes are also found attached to elem- 
ents not otherwise known, e.g., 
Picsmapt “fir tree” 

There are still other suffixes found only in one 
or a few combinations, as -mio-p [L] in toé: 
nio-p “‘sister” (foé- ‘““woman’’). 





A distributive form without distributive 
force is found in a number of names of species, 
particularly of animals, e.g., 


kakawin “killer whale’ < distributive of 
ka-win “protruding in the middle” 

kokohwisa g‘hair seal” < distributive of 
koh-wisa “hole comes out of the water” 

*almago’h “ogre of a certain kind”’ < distrib- 
utive of *atmag-ot ‘‘yellow cedar on the 
face” 

cicihaga ‘‘crab-apple” < distributive of 
cih-Paqa “sour inside” 


The distributive form in many cases occurs 
only in the durative, but not in the combining 
form; the combining forms for the first two 
examples are kawatg- and kohwisag-. 

Special combining forms, usually ending 
in q, for derived lexemes are illustrated by 
kawatq- and kohwisaq-, already given; also 
tickatq- (durative fi-ckin) ‘thunderbird’, 
mamaliig- (dur. mamatni) “White man”. 
The normal combining forms of the elements 
involved are -win(q)-, -wisa, ?-in, -ni*. 

tickatq- “thunderbird”, quoted above, 
shows an irregularity of formation. The com- 
ponent elements are fick- ‘to drum” and 
-*in [L] “making a sound of ...”, which 
ordinarily would result in fi-ck?in ,“‘making a 
sound of drumming”. Other examples of 
irregularities in form are: ’-agariok “in the 
hand” <?-aqa “inside” + -rok [R] (ie., 
the derived lexeme lacks the reduplicating 
[R] influence of one of its components), 
>-a*ghas “in the woods” < >-aga “inside” + 
>-as “‘on the ground”. 

There are any number of cases in which 
the derivation of a lexeme is not transparent 
because the component elements are not 
in free independent use, but where etymol- 
ogical relations are suggested by similarities 
of elements. A few of these may be mentioned 
by way of illustration: 


1 The explanation for the irregularity may be 
historical , that perhaps ?-in [L] was an older form 
of -*in [x], in use at the time the formation was 
first made. 
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wi- “insufficiently, incompletely”: wik 
“not, nothing” 

ja- “erect”: Aakis- “standing” 

-wi'?as “to go out of the house”: -wi-?is 
“to go from the interior to the sea 
coast’’. Cf. >-as “‘on the ground outdoors” 
and ‘is ‘“‘on the beach” 

-wahsot “to come out”: -(c,k)sot ([R+L} 
“at the eye” : >-agsol ‘‘at an opening’ : 
>-aksot “at the mouth” 


SPECIAL REFERENCE STEMS 


We have thus far discussed the syntactic 
relations of the component lexemic elements 
of unextended words and we have discussed 
the syntactic relations of incremental suffixes 
to each other and to the unextended word. 
Certain relations of the paradigmatic modal 
suffixes to the stem remain to be treated. It is 
only certain stems that are used with relative 
modal endings, and the primary reference 
of the complex is to the stem. The word- 
subject has its usual relation to the word and 
the syntax of the remaining elements remains 
the same. Examples: 

yag’ he-Pitgak “that which you bought”: 

-ha* “‘to buy ...” + yag’- “that which” 
+ —?i*igak relative, second person sin- 
gular subject 

histagSia?itqak “the place whence you 

come”: -tag-siA “to come from et 
+ his(t)- ‘‘the place where” + —?2*tqak 
Similarly, there are interrogative stems, 


Indirect Reference Stems 


1. 2o-.‘‘he, she, it, they”’ 
those who” 
q’i- ditto 
2. q’a- “thus, such” 
3. gts “do thus” 
4. hit “at that place” 
5. 2oyi “at that time” 


qs “do as” 


q’iyt “when” 


6. 2ana- “thus much, thus ?ana- “‘as much as, as 


many” 
7. 2ah?a: “that (one)”’ 


many as” 





Relative Stems 
yaq”- “that which, he who, 


q’a- “‘as, such as” 


hit “‘at which place” 


wa'yag ‘that (one) which” 


which, when used with the interrogative 
modal endings, give an interrogation affect- 
ing the stem, thus: 


Pagihahak ‘what did you buy?” : -ha* + 
Pagi- “what?” + —ha*k interrogative, 
second person singular 

wa stagsizhak “where did you come from 2” 
-taq-8i2 + wa's(i)- “where?” + —ha*k 

There is a relation between the interroga- 

tive and the relative stems in that there is one 
of the former for each of the latter, and there 
is a similar relation of both classes to stems 
of indirect reference. The stems of indirect 
reference are either anaphoric, referring to 
something already referred to in the context, 
or anticipatory, leading to something to be 
mentioned immediately. Thus, 

hina:si2ar haga?as?i. Pok”i-si?ar nono'kh- 
Pak nok?isok?i. “Now he got on the 
tree. He now got on it, singing his little 
song”. 20- “it’’ + -k"% (-éi after conson- 
nants or other vowels than o) “‘on ...” 
+ -a*si(%) momentaneous of -a*s ‘“‘on 
a surface” + ’—ad “now” 

2o0k"i-si2ak Aaga’as?i “He got on to it, the 
tree”’ 


The characteristic use of the anticipatory 
indirect reference followed by a direct re- 
ference has the function of emphasizing the 
reference and making it stand out. The 
anaphoric reference is pronominal. 

The full list of stems and themes for the 
three special reference classes follows: 


Interrogative Stems 


Pata- “who ?” ;?agi- “what ?”’ 


2a'qin- “how, of what sort ?’’ 
Pagis ‘do what ?” 
wa'st “‘where 2?” 
wa'sq’iyi “when ?” 
2ana- “how much ? how 
many ?” 
wa: yagq “‘which ?” 
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SEMANTIC CLASSIFICATION 


The seven sets of special reference stems 
suggest a semantic classification of lexemes, 
which also has significance in the internal 
syntax, since different implicit derivations 
and other syntactic peculiarities are limited 
to combinations of lexemes of given catego- 
ries of meaning, some of which correspond to 
these. The classes may be called: 


1. Entity 5. Time 

2. State 6. Quantity 
3. Action a) Numeral 
4. Location b) Amount 


7. Indication (demon- 
strative notions) 


We may use this classification as a basis for 
reviewing the lexemic inventory. The follow- 
ing remarks do not take into account special 
types of stems like the empty stems and the 
stems ha- and wi-, éama- and yima-, but these 
have already been discussed. 

The entity class of stems includes a con- 
siderable number of stems referring to species 
of flora and fauna and supernatural beings, 
age and other classes of people and other 
beings, body parts, a group of classes of 
objects according to shape, and other entities. 
Examples: 


hosmatg- “‘kelp” to- ‘‘mass of small 

- “moss” round objects” 
po'q- “‘potato-like root’’ nowic- ‘‘father”’ 
4oé- “mussel” wi-?oc- “nephew” 
his- “‘sockeye salmon’”’ gol- “‘slave” 


hax"itg- ‘“wren”’ tara “child” 

ma?ak”- “California ¢éap2x”- “‘male” 
whale” hap- “hair” 

jonopq- “elk” wani'g “throat” 


ya*iq- “a certain su- 
pernatural being” 

mayat- ‘invisible 
disease worm” 

na's- “day” 

hop- ‘‘round object” 

ta’- “long, pole-like 
object” 


payat- ‘“birds down” 

hamot- ‘‘bone”’ 

Path- “night” 

ni- “hollow object” 

Pink”- “fire” 

hotq- “‘knot (of a 
tree)” 





Derived lexemes of this class are, forexample: 
hihma(q) ‘“red-headed woodpecker” < 
“red thing” (-ma(q)- ‘“... thing” + 
hih- “‘red’’) 
?ihto-p “whale” < “big thing” (-to“p “... 
creature, being, thing” + ?i-h “big” 
histiimag- “raspberry bush” < ‘“‘bleed 
plant” (-magq-, -mapt ‘“‘... tree, plant” 
+ his%&momentaneous of his- ‘‘to bleed, 
start bleeding” 


Proper names belong to this semantic class. 
There are a great many of these, some etymol- 
ogically analyzable, some not. It is perhaps 
not necessary to illustrate these beyond what 
has already been given in other connections. 
On the formal side it should be mentioned 
that entity stems show more irregularity of 
combining form and durative than any other 
semantic class. Very frequently the com- 
bining form has a -q- that is absent in the 
durative, e.g., qonim “elk” : comb. form 
honopq-, Pe-pinis “apples” (from English): 
comb. form ?epitg-, hasa-mac' “crab’’ : comb. 
form hasa-q-. 

State stems are not as numerous as entity 
stems, but there is a considerable number. 
They express quality, condition, color, size, 
position, mental state or attitude, conditions 
of the weather, and other notions. Examples: 


pis- “bad” 

*ié- “rotten” 
i-nax- “ready” 
werié “asleep” 


éo- ‘‘bent over” 
niz- “supine” 
wasna- “unwilling” 
hasit- “acquainted 


qah- “‘dead”’ with, knowing of 
his-, hic- “white” by hearsay” 
P0-h”- “big” hamat- “‘known” 
Panik”- “thus thick”  ?oéq- “foggy” 


(suffix -ik”- + 2ana-  nial- ‘‘cold” 


‘thus much’’) 


Action stems are fairly numerous. They 
express movement and various other activ- 
ities. Some are implicitly transitive, some in- 
transitive. Examples: 


1 -mac is found as the durative-forming suffix 
in a number of other stems of this class. 
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maa- “tie” éaq- “shove” 
his- “club, hack, éi°- “pull” 
chop” sos- “swim” 
ii- “shoot” yac- “step, walk” 
naé- “see” hi-h- “paddle along” 


pa- “give away” 
hi-x”- “laugh” 

There are very few stems of the location 
class. The following list is virtually complete: 

ya*, yal, ya's(t)- “there” 

yi, yv'l, yi's(t)- “yonder” 

hit-, his(t )- ,hisa-“‘at that place” (referential) 

wa'si, wars- (..—ha*) “where 2?” 

Aawa- “‘close by” 

saya- “‘far off’ 

hati: ‘deep down” 

no-pi- “all over, scattered about” 

ia:?as “out to sea” 

éimea- ‘“‘on the right”’ 

gaca- ‘‘on the left” 

Pana: “thus far off’ (suffix -a- + ?ana- 

“thus much”’) 


In addition it is possible that place names 
should also be counted here. The special 
reference stems of location are used in con- 
nection with place names, e.g., histagsizah 
éiga: “I come from there, Tsisha”. The mean- 
ing of place names would then be at the 
given place. A careful study would probably 
show that place names have characteristics 
both of the entity and the location semantic 
classes. 

Of time stems, there is also a fairly limited 
number, and the following list is about com- 
plete: 

aah- “recently, now” 

?ama- ‘“‘at first, immediately” 

nayi’- “right away” 


mat- ‘ ‘fly”’ 


ho?a- “again” 

qi'-, qi'y- “for a long time” 

Panic “for thus long a time”’ (suffix -ic + 
Pana- “thus much” 

wiya “never” (suffix *-aya + wi- “‘in- 
sufficiently, not’’) 





Quantity stems include the numeral stems, 
discussed above (p. 88), and a few other 
stems expressing amount: 

Paya “much” 

2ana “thus much; as much as; how 

much 2” 
Pana + —?is “‘little”’ 
wima: “insufficient” (< wi- ‘‘insufficient”’ 
+ -ma: “... in number, amount’’) 
Further to be mentioned are such stems as 
haéat- and @o-ck “all”, wik “nothing; not’. 

Indication stems are, in addition to the 
special reference stems, two demonstrative 
stems and a few others: 

2ahko: “‘this” 

Pahni: “that” 

?ig- “‘some”’ 

k18(t)- “different” 

4a20- ‘‘another”’ 

20'S “‘some; something” 

Pana- “only, just: alone”’ 

tag- “‘just”’ 

Governing suffixes may be classed in the 
same classes as stems, except that there are 
no lexemes of indication among them, and the 
only instance of the numeral class is -i-¢(”-) 
““... many score’. Themes derived by the 
addition of governing suffixes are of the se- 
mantic class of the suffix. Some examples 
of governing suffixes of the different classes 
follow. Suffixes occurring only in special 
combinations, e.g., -a° in ?ana: “‘thus far off” 
(2ana “‘thus much’’) are not included. Entity 
suffixes (the first six are numerate suffixes, 
see p. 88): 

-gimt “*... many round objects” 

-éig ““... many long objects” 

-pi*t “... many long flat objects” 

-g?ich “‘... many years” 

-(&,k )iag- “‘... many groups, units” 
-(&,k tagimi ““... many bands; ... band” 
-sa*htak(”-) “... many kinds; ... kind” 
-yak(»-) “... instrument, device” 

>-ath “‘person, tribe of ...; ... person” 
>-aqsop “‘woman of ...” 

-mi*t ‘son of ...” 
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-(q)a‘s “daughter of ...” 

-a?aq “‘... hide” 

-(c,k)sac “‘... receptacle” 

-i*ta(q)- ‘‘... -er’” (agentive, occurs with 
action themes only) 


State suffixes: 

tk “fond of ...-ing” (used with action 
themes) 

>-inhi “waiting for ...” 

-inga [L] “wishing to harm ...” 

at “aware of ...” 

?-as ‘about to...” 

-chi “‘married to ...” 

>-in “treated in ... manner, ...-ed”’ 

-ck’t*, -ck»ig- “having been ... -ed, 
remains of ...” 

-yag-, -yo° “‘...-ed” (used with action 
themes) 

Action suffixes: 

-(y)o?at “to see...” 

>-4'h [R] “hunting for, trying to get ... 

-yi*ha “die of ...” 

-i*nak “imitating ... in a dance” 

»-as “go in order to ...” (with action 
themes) 

-motaga [L] “talking about ...” 

-i'es “carrying along ...” 

-sila “do, act like ...” 

-a*ta “do to ...” 

-(6,k” jit “making ...” 


> “¥,, 66 


-i*s “consuming ...” 
Governing location suffixes are few. The 
following list is essentially complete: 
-sa*co “in ... many places” (numerate 
suffix) 
-6i, -h% “at...” 
-(k)éi “along with ...” 
Similarly there are few suffixes of time: 
-pit ‘*... many times” (numerate suffix) 
-(y)iya “at ... time, in ... weather” 
-iyo “at ... time” 
-piyagh “while, in accompaniment with...” 
Practically all restrictive suffixes are 
found to express location and movement. 
There are some expressing state, e.g., -k”a‘l 


at first’; one quantity, ’-aga “‘severally”’. 
There are no cases of restrictive entity or 
indication suffixes. Since the reference of the 
restrictive suffix is coordinate to that of the 
underlying theme, the resultant theme be- 
longs to both semantic classes. Most restrict- 
ive suffixes of movement have the pecu- 
liarity that they occur only in the momenta- 
neous aspect and in those other aspects 
which are derived from the momentaneous 
(the graduative and the pre-graduative). 
These suffixes may be conveniently referred 
to as inherently momentaneous. Examples 
of restrictive suffixes of the different classes 
follow. Restrictive state suffixes (this list is 
practically complete): 


-(q)aq (S+8] “big, very” 

-ckin “‘slightly”’ 

-o* Rat “absent”’ 

-k¥a*t “absent” 

-inyo “left behind” 

-mat, -ma‘t [L] “‘surviving, remaining” 
>-ath “dwelling” 


Examples of restrictive suffixes of movement 
(all but the first four are of the inherently 
momentaneous type): 
-mat, “moving about” 
-panaé [L] “moving about at random” 
-qéik(”-) “moving along” 
-o'20k [L+S8] “moving along on one’s way” 
-k”is(t)-, -k”’isa- “to move away” 
-wahsot ‘‘to come out of” 
-(c,k )sohta ‘‘to come out, appear” 
-wi'?as ‘‘to go out of the house” 
-ayi*ia “to enter the house” 
-Pato ‘‘to fall, come off” 
-?a*2at- “‘to fall, come down” 
-p?- “to go across” 
-qo'?a “‘to come around a rocky point’’; 
also “on a rocky point” 
-cpa* “to go past”; also “on the end” 
-(c,k)swi* “to go through”’; also ‘“‘extend- 
ing through” 
Examples of restrictive location suffixes: 
-qi* “‘on the head; on top” 
-o*t “on the face” 





“absent”; one expressing time, -wi- ‘first, 
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-as [R] ‘‘on the cheek” 

-aksot “‘on the lips” 

-agsot “‘at the mouth (of a person, river, 
cave, etc.)”’ 

-a* pat ‘‘on the back” 

-ingi “‘on the belly” 

-a*séa ‘“‘on the roof” 

-(c,k )s?ato [L] “at the door” 

-cagéo: “‘at the end of the house” 

-¢o* “in a receptacle (like a bag); in the 
bay” 

>-ahs, -gs “‘in a vessel” 

>-aga, -gi “inside, within”’ 

>-a*qsta [L] “amongst” 

-a*vot “along, all along”’ 

>-thta “at the point, at the nose”’ 

-aso “‘under water” 





-api [L] “up in the air, erect’’ 

»-as “‘on the ground, outdoors (especially, 
in the village)” 

‘is “on the beach, on the sandy or level 
spot” 

“4¢ “‘in the house”’ 

-70* “on the sea”’ 

>-a*gias “in the woods” 

-aho*t “‘in front”’ 

>-akhi “at the rear; at the rump” 

-a*cyin “at the bow of a canoe” 

-at “‘on a fabric-like surface”’ 

-a*s “upon a surface” 

-(q)imt “spread out over a limited area; 
over a rounded surface”’ 

-(€,k” jink(”-) “together” 
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ALGON QUIAN NOTES. 


By TruMAN MICHELSON f. 


1. Algonquian *mehci, *meh@al, and related 
problems. — In accordance with the prin- 
ciples established by myself and elaborated 
by Bloomfield, *mehci is the ‘‘correct form”’ 
form for the general case in the inanimate 
singular and *meh@al: for the general case of 
the inanimate plural. This is faithfully reflect- 
ed by Algonkin and Ojibwa mici, misan: see 
Cuoq, Lexique dela Langue Algonquine under 
the article mict (bache de bois, brin, morceau 
de chauffage, rondin... Voy. MISAN, pluriel 
irrégulier de ict), MISAN (pluriel de ict), 
morceaux de bois de chauffage..., pp. 215, 
230; Lemoine, Dict. Frangais-Algonquin 
under the article Biche, p. 103 [morceau de 
bois pour chauffer, mici; misan (plur.)] and 
the article Chauffage, p. 116 [Bois de — mici; 
misan (plur.)]; Baraga, A Dictionary of the 
Ojibwa Language, Part I, article Fuel, wood 
(missan), p. 112, Part II, article Mishi (A 
piece of wood for fuel), p. 248, article Missan 
(Wood to make fire, wood for fuel), p. 252. 
Blackfoot mistsists (from Uhlenbeck) “‘fire- 
sticks” comes from *meh@ali (the Blackfoot 
singular is analogical; owing to the fact that 
*¢ and *h@ both become. st under certain 
circumstances has led to partial confusion 
with an expected correspondent to *me’tekwt 
“wood, stick, tree”). In Jones’s Fox Texts 
at 306.9 mesidhan‘ “fire wood”’ occurs; this is 
a diminutive based upon a simplex *mehOalc. 
In my own unpublished Fox texts I find a 
diminutive wme‘semd‘ant which is based upon 
*umehbemali. This last is the archetype of 
Menomini uwmd’‘hsiman “his, her fire wood” 
which is an analogical form (*he becomes hs 
in Menomini; *h@ becomes hn). [Similarly 
Menomini mehsé’hsan “‘kindlings” probably 
is not archaic, but rather a new-formation.] 
(Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts, 138). The 
Menomini inanimate plural mehséwan ‘‘fire 





wood, faggots for firewood” (see Bloomfield’s 
Menomini Texts at 46, 114, 138) obviously 
calls for a singular *mehséw. This is clearly 
based upon *mehci in much the same way 
that nipéw “water” is based upon *nepi as I 
have shown in this Journal (farther on under 
16), even if the altering factor or factors are 
not known. As I shall show later on how 
archaic Menomini is at times in retaining 
(only apparent, not real) irregularities in 
declension (farther on under 2), I give 
another example of analogical levelling, 
namely, mésan ‘‘the heads” (Bloomfield, loc. 
cit., 300) which is for *ménan, *mélal: (see 
farther on under 2; Albany Cree wildihp 
“his brain“. is derived from *uwéletempi, 
the archetype of Fox wwinetepi, an old 
compound) altered by *méci (or rather, its 
descendant). Cree mihti “fuel, fire-wood”’ is 
analogical for *misi; ht in the plural mthta 
has been extended. Levelling in the opposite 
direction is to be seen in Arapaho be’xo” 
“logs”, ef. the singular be’s (*mehci; know- 
ledge of Arapaho shifts is presupposed ; in the 
singular at least the Arapaho be’s has an 
extended meaning, “log, wood, tree’’). 

If *mehO- has only a late specialized 
meaning “fire-wood” it occurs also in *meh6- 
6ct “raft”, *mehOd0ali ‘rafts’: see farther 
on under 9. 

It is a well-known fact that in Proto- 
Algonquian times stems with initial *m- 
have non-initial cognates lacking this *m-. 
Hence proof of this is uncalled for here. It 
is known, but not so widely, that inanimate 
nouns which end in *7 in the general case of 
the singular occur with terminal *d (whether 
or not this *a is an auxiliary) when incorpora- 
ted within the verbal compound and occu- 
pying a non-initial position (immediately 
preceding instrumental particles if these 
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chance to occur), *nexki “hand” (which must 
always be combined with a possessive 
pronoun), but *-nexkd-. Theoretically then, 
*mehci, pl. *meh@ali should have a cognate 
*-ehOd- (knowledge that *@ shifted to *c 
before *i in Proto-Algonquian times is pre- 
supposed). And this is what is actually postul- 
ated by Cree -ihté-, Menomini -dhne- (-ahni-, 
-ehne-), Algonkin and Ojibwa -isd-. I believe 
we have the same element in Fox mane‘sd- 
“go after fire-wood,” Menomini mandhne- 
(and variants) ‘“‘gather fire-wood,” Algonkin 
manisd- ‘“make fire-wood, etc. in a forest’’ (so 
Cuoq), Ojibwa manisd- ‘“‘chop wood” (so 
Baraga), Abenaki (Rasles) nemanessé ‘‘je fais 
du bois pour briler”’ (not at one’s dwelling) 
which postulate *manehéd-. Presumably 
Delaware (Brinton) manachewagan “‘the cut- 
ting of fire wood” belongs here. The initial 
*man- I identify with Fox man- “deprive of,” 
Cree man- “‘enlever, tirer de, etc. (note even 
the compound manthkahwéw “‘il en fait partir 
un morceau avec la hache’’), Algonkin man- 
“lever, enlever.”’ Cree niguhtéw belongs here; 
but Bloomfield translates it “gathers fire- 
wood,” but Baraga, Lacombe, and Watkins 
translate “chop (fire-) wood.” Now it is 
known (thanks to Bloomfield) that in Proto- 
Algonquian between consonants *-we- became 
*.y-; it is also known that after an initial 
consonant *i did not exist in Proto-Algon- 
quian times; that Cree -g- goes back to *-k- is 
also known. So then we may restore *neku- 
héGwa whose precursor was *nekwehOdwa. At 
present I do not know correspondents to the 
prior member of the compound. 

2. Menomini wé’nikan “skull”; etc. — 
Possibly the fact that Menomini wé'’nikan 
skull, has an apparently irregular correspon- 
dent in Ojibwa, namely, wijigan, may have 
excited a little curiosity. The solution is not 
difficult. Ojibwa wijigan is to be analyzed as 
wijt+gan (which suffix is common in Ojibwa 
designation of bones); wiji- and Menomini 
wé's his head, come from Proto-Algonquian 
*uwéct (Fox uwi'ct his skull; *ww- regularly 
becomes w- in Cree, Menomini, Ojibwa; there 





are parallels in the extension of a third person 
possessive as a base). The archaic Menomini 
locative wé’nth in his, her head, is the real 
key. The less archaic niwé’nim my head, (see 
below) is also of help. For the Menomini 
variation of s n is quite sufficient to establish 
the fact that the s goes back to an original 
*c and that the nm is unoriginal, and that it 
goes back to either *6 or */ (we can not tell 
which from the evidence of Menomini alone). 
These facts are perfectly familiar to any 
specialist and do not have to be proved here. 
That in the present instance the n goes back 
to original */ is proved by the equation of 
Cree (Lacombe) wiyitip brain = Ojibwa 
winindib brain, for only *] accounts for Cree 
y = Ojibwa n (to judge from Cuoq, Algonkin 
agrees with Ojibwa; for the restoration of 
wiyitip see below; and for a special point in 
phonology, see also below; knowledge of the 
usual shifts is presupposed). Wherefore it 
follows with absolute certainty that the 
Menomini word wé’nih stands for an earlier 
*uwélenki (here again, knowledge of the 
ordinary phonetic shifts is presupposed), 
because before original *; */ had already 
shifted to *c in Proto-Algonquian times; and 
original *e often becomes + in Menomini (the 
detailed history of original *e in Menomini is 
too complicated to be given here; I only state 
that we must have many variants before we 
can determine for what original vowel a 
Menomini i vowel stands). For the same 
reason we know that wé’nikan stands for 
*uwélekant (the final ¢ is required in accord- 
ance with general Algonquian linguistic 
principles). But this may be analogical, for 
*uwecikani (Ojibwa wijigan) is the form to 
be expected on the basis of normal] formation 
(*uwel+++kant phonetically would become 
*uwecikani; just as *uwéli would become 
*uwéci).1 The Menomini possessive niwé’nim 
my head, is a partial analogical formation. 
In accordance with Menomini shifts it stands 
for an earlier *newélemi: but *-ewé- contract- 


1 If the evidence of Peoria is to be trusted, com- 
pounding without *-7- is also old. 
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ed in Proto-Algonquian times (as I have 
previously shown) to *-é-; whence *nélemi 
would be the theoretic form. On the analogy 
of *uwélemi his head, *newélemi was reformed. 
Notice, however, that Menomini niwé’nim 
has a second n which is the regular correspon- 
dent to original */; an analogical form based 
on weé’s (*uwéct) was not established. 

Aword onCree (Lacombe) wiyitip. Watkins 
gives weyitip brain. Now Lacombe usually 
writes tt for hi, kk for hk, pp for hp; and he is 
nearly but not invariably consistent. Wat- 
kins ordinarily writes ‘t, ‘k, “p in such cases; 
and is pretty consistent in this; sometimes, 
as I think, he uses ‘ where it is unjustified. 
And both iy and ty are usually written iy by 
Lacombe; but usually are written ey by 
Watkins. Moreover Bloomfield writes iy for 
both ty and iy. Since we have Cree wtthp brain 
(see below) I think we are fairly safe in 
restoring wiyitihp, but in view of the Ojibwa 
correspondent it is not impossible that 
wiythtip may be right (again, knowledge of 
the ordinary correspondence is presupposed). 
In neither case does this affect the reasoning 
that in this case Cree y stands for Proto- 
Algonquian */ which is necessary to our 
general argument. 

Turning now to Ojibwa winindib note that 
in Algonkin we have winindip (or something 
very close to this; see Cuoq, Lexique de la 
Langue Algonquine, under WIN c), and 
Lemoine, Dictionnaire Frangais-Algonquin 
under Cerveau, Cervelle). The old etymology 
of Cuog (followed by Lemoine) that winindip 
is moelle du crane, though very plausible from 
the point of view of Ojibwa and Algonkin, is 
utterly wrecked by the Cree form which 
demands */ and Cree wint marrow, Cheyenne 
vin™ marrow, both of which contain Proto- 
Algonquian *n. 

I refrain from discussing Algonkin winigan 
os & moelle, because I do not know whether 
it can mean “skull,” and so be connected with 
our problem. 


1 For a parallel archaism see below. 





A further note on Ojibwa winindib brain, 
etc. is necessary. This presupposes Proto- 
Algonquian *uwélentepi in accordance with 
Ojibwa phonetic shifts; exactly as Ojibwa 
-ndiba- (restored from Baraga) head, requires 
*-ntepd-. [Bodily parts initially ending in 7 
usually require non-initial stems ending in d.] 
How *-ntepa- is related to *-tempd- which is 
required by Menomini (according to data 
kindly furnished me by Bloomfield) is unclear.? 
Yet *-tempd- is supported very securely by 
Cree utihp brain, Delaware (Brinton) w’tumb 
“his brain = Proto-Algonquian *utempi.” 
Kickapoo utepi, Natick wuttip are not abso- 
lutely certain in their affiliations ; but because 
they are uncompounded, presumably come 
from *utempi [similarly Shawnee hutepi 
(Gatschet)]. But Fox -tepd- tells us nothing 
owing to the phonetic shifts of that language. 
Cheyenne hista’hp® brain, because uncom- 
pounded, presumably comes from *utempi 
which does not violate Cheyenne phonetic 
shifts. [See pp. 149, 170, vol. VIII, IJAL.] 
Petter gives matap which is unintelligible to 
my interpreter; but it could stand for *me- 
tempt which is entirely justifiable, and what is 
more, this will also account for Arapaho be- 
ta’tc‘ the brain, (for the phonetic shifts consult 
p. 41, Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz; 
*mp and *p fall together). It may be argued 
that nd in Ojibwa winindib “brain” is un- 
original, and that hence Lacombe’s wiyitip 
and Watkins’ weyitip should be restored 
wiyitihp (cf. above) which would then come 
from *uwéletempi cognate with *utempi. [Fox 
uwinetepi is wholly indecisive.] Now it is a 
fact that in Ojibwa and other members of 
this group (aside from Prairie Potawatomi) 
there is a tendency for » followed by a vowel 
to convert an immediately following stop into 
a nasal consonant + stop. Algonkin and 
Ojibwa agree absolutely in such transform- 
ations, but as yet I can not formulate an exact 
shift. This explains Ojibwa mindiméyd old 
woman, Menomini mita’muh (pl. mita’muhsak ; 


2 Metathesis of m and change to nm before ¢? 
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*nt would require Menomini ht); Ojibwa 
ningut one, Menomini nikut; *ik would 
require Menomini hk); also such cases 
Ojibwa nifigwis my son, as opposed to 
ugwisan his, her son (Menomini niki’s my 
son!, uki’san; Proto-Algonquian *nekwi’sa, 
ukwi?sali; cf. Cree nigusis my son, ugusis his, 
her son). If Cree mak} loon is correct (in 
Bloomfield’s Texts) then Ojibwa mdafg is 
secondary (*#k require Cree hk). Some 
disagreements are due to analogy. Miami 
and Peoria agree among themselves but not 
entirely with Ojibwa and Algonkin; unfortu- 
nately I can not formulate an exact rule. The 
following indicate in measure the situation: 
Miami and Peoria nimbyamina"- we (excl.) 
are coming, kipyamwa™ ye are coming; 
Miami mita’m*-saki women, ningijtto‘ I make 
it (Ojibwa niigiji-ton). 

In this connection it may be well to 
mention that Miami and Peoria agree abso- 
lutely with Ojibwa, etc. in maintaining an 
original nasal consonant before an imme- 
diately following stop. Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
Shawnee, and some other languages are 
practically useless in such determinations. 
Cree, Menomini, and Cheyenne can be used 
with caution. It may be objected that I have 
only shown an original nasal consonant may 
produce the altering effect in Ojibwa and 
Algonkin. Ojibwa nin sdgiidis I love myself, 
nin dibénindis I am my master, (both from 
Baraga: I can not restore them phonetically 
with absolute accuracy, but very fortunately 
this does not disturb the general line of 
reasoning), show that unoriginal n may cause 
the same effect for Proto-Algonquian *tepédile- 
is presupposed by Cree tipéyiméw he controls 
him, Fox tepanemdwa he controls him (Proto- 
Algonquian *tepdlemdwa), Peoria tdpdlin- 
damani I own it (Gatschet). Seductive as this 
explanation is, the variants given by the late 
Dr. Gatschet for the Miami and Peoria words 
for brain, head, and skull show no m before p, 

1 Cree mak is correct. Dialectic variations occur. 


Equivalents exist in Montagnais-Naskapi. (Jan- 
uary 1938). 





backing therefore Ojibwa -ndib, -ndibd- 
[Miami, Peoria (n )depi’kan(t), head]. I there- 
fore do not believe it correct, and content 
myself with pointing out this difficulty 
which, after all, does not affect the explana- 
tion I have given of Menomini wé’nikan 
“skull.” 

3. Fox tépwiwa he speaks the truth; 
etc. — Fox tépwdwa he speaks the truth, in 
the vocalism of its first syllable agress with 
Ojibwa nindapwa I tell the truth; and it is 
clear that Algonkin supports this vocalism. 
Since Fox and Ojibwa are not closely related, 
though both are Central Algonquian, we may 
infer that this vocalism is original. However 
Cree tapwéw he speaks the truth, presents a 
decided difficulty, for the correspondence of 
a@ = Ojibwa and Fox 4 is unparalleled (Mon- 
tagnais naturally agrees with Cree). Observe 
that Cree tépwéw he calls, tépwatéw he calls 
him, only increase the difficulty ; and if these 
are ultimately connected with Cree tépihtam 
he hears it from a distance, Ojibwa ninda- 
babama I see him from a distance, Fox 
tipapamdwa he sees him in the distance. 
Menomini taydpa’pahtah he sighted it, our 
difficulties are increased. It may be suggested 
that Cree tapwéw has original @ and that 
Ojibwa and Fox 4 is due to vocalic assimila- 
tion. At present there are no known other 
data proving or disproving this assumption. 
This note is in the hope of stimulating a 
search for such data. I may add that I ran 
over the late Dr. Gatschet’s Miami and 
Peoria cards (which are a few thousand in 
number), and failed to find equivalents of 
Cree tapwéw, etc., but as these cards are in 
great disorder it is possible Loverlooked them. 
The proper page or pages are missing in the 
Bureau’s photostatic copy of Boulanger’s 
Miami Dictionary. 

4. Ojibwa indnd-. — Ojibwa nindinindan 
I think of it, and other forms of indénd- may 
possibly offer a little trouble to those who 
are not specialists in Algonquiana. I there- 
fore give the solution which I do not think 
has ever been published previously, though 
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undoubtedly every specialist must know it: 
indnd- is for *indnind-; a syllable has been 
lost by haplology. Algonkin seems to have 
kept the unreduced form; compare also Cree 
itéythtam, Menomini ind’nihtamin, Fox ind- 
netamwa, Proto-Algonquian *26dlentamwa he, 
she thinks so. The same thing accounts for 
Ojibwa nifgi‘kdndin I know it, where 
Algonkin has -dnindan; compare also Cree 
kiskéythtam, Fox ke‘kdnetamwa, Proto-Algon- 
quian *kexkdlentamwa he, she knows it. 
Even without the help of other languages it 
would be possible on the basis of Ojibwa to 
know the solution, though it would be a 
little more tedious: -dni-m- means “‘thinks of 
him, her, them (animate), for -m- is an 
instrumental particle that has become practi- 
cally a transitivizing agency; other stems 
show that -nd- with logical inanimate 
object(s) goes with -m- with logical animate 
object(s); hence -dnd- is for *-dnind-. 

5. The change of dd to dya. — Many 
years ago (Bull. 72, B.A.E., p. 68) I showed 
that the combination d @ medially yielded 
aya in Fox (a‘ciya’monit{[e] = *acyd-+--a-). 
Since both Cree (aséydsiw il va & reculons par 
le vent) and Ojibwa (ajdydsin it is blown 
back by wind; Foxa‘cd- backwards, -a‘cin- 
be blown [an.], -d@‘sen- be blown [inan.]) show 
the same change (Cree é for d is regular), it is 
highly probable that the shift is Proto-Algon- 
quian. 

6. A Probable Proto-Algonquian 
Phonetic Shift. — A Proto-Algonquian 
archetype *méséwa he, she defecates, is 
demanded by Cree misiw, Fox mi‘siwa, 
Menomini méséw (-mését in Bloomfield’s 
Menomini Texts at 216, 218), Ojibwa misi; 
Blackfoot misiséu dung, clearly is related. 
An archetype *métci-0- to dung upon, is 
demanded by Cree, Fox, Menomini, and 
Ojibwa (C. mitcitéw he, she dungs upon him, 
her, F. dmitcindatc' then he dunged upon them, 
in Jones’s Fox Texts 124.22; M. s métsina’- 
tsin and he dunged on them, in Bloomfield’s 
Men. Texts,? Oj. dcimidjinat he dunged upon 

1 Reference lost, but see 172, 182. 





them, in Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, I. 188.2; 
ka-i-cimidjiciyangit he dunged on us, ibidem, 
I. 188.24, showing the Proto-Algonquian 
change of *@ to *c before an *i vowel). An 
archetype *métenkwaim- defecate in one’s 
sleep, is demanded by Menomini nimitih- 
kwamim I ’ve dirtied myself in my sleep, 
(Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts, 580) and 
Ojibwa nimitingwim I have eased myself in 
my sleep, (Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, II. 766.11), 
mitingwamoydn that I eased myself in my 
sleep, (ibidem, II. 768.7; see also II. 766.9 
[where a probable misprint occurs], I1.768.11, 
12; the Menomini and Ojibwa stories are 
essentially the same). An archetype *-enk- 
wame- sleep, is demanded by Fox -egwame-, 
Cree -ihkwaimi-, Menomini -ihkwami-; *-enk- 
wamo- is demanded by Ojibwa -iikwamo- 
and -thkwaimo- of some Cree dialects. — It 
will, I believe, be universally conceeded that 
*mésé-, *mét-, *métci- are related in some 
way. That *métci- is only *métc- the con- 
nective *: before which *mé- necessarily 
became *métc- in Proto-Algonquian times 
will be granted, because this is in accordance 
with the proved principles of Algonquian 
linguistics. To account for *s in *mésé- I offer 
the following; Proto-Algonquian *t becomes 
*-s- in the combination *-éé-. There are no 
known examples to confirm or refute this. 
I will point out, however, that apparently 
there are no reflexes of Proto-Algonquian 
*-été- in any of the published Cree, Fox, 
Menomini, and Ojibwa texts, grammars, or 
dictionaries: so we have a sort of negative 
evidence in favor of the proposed “‘law’’. In 
the same way apparently reflexes of Proto- 
Algonquian *-étcé- (which would bethe normal 
transformation of *-éé-) are also lacking in 
the above: so our negative evidence is 
doubled. 

16. Some irregular derivatives of 
Proto-Algonquian *azki land, *nem 
water, *sépdwi river. — No serious student 
of Algonquian linguistics will deny that 
*axki land, *nepi water, and *sépdwi river, 
are the Proto-Algonquian archetypes in 
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view of Cree aski, Fox a‘ki, Ojibwa a‘ki (the 
Fox pl. a‘kydni, and the Ojibwa pl. a‘kin 
demand *axkydl: as an archetype; this in turn 
demands a singular *axk: rather than *axki), 
Natick ohke; Cree nigi, Fox nepi, Ojibwa 
nibi, etc.; Fox stpdwi, Abnaki sebo (Laurent), 
sep8 (Rasle), Micmac sebo (Rand), Natick 
sépu, Montagnais shipu (Lemoine). There 
are, however, a number of derivatives which 
are clearly cognate with these archetypes but 
can not be derived from them by purely 
phonetic shifts. I believe that analogy, a 
recognized transforming agency of enormous 
importance in Indo-European linguistics, is 
the disturbing factor. Thus *sépiwi, a 
contamination of *sépdwi and *nepi, is the 
ancestral form of Menomini *sépéw (with 
secondary -éw for *-iw), Miami (Boulanger) 
sipi8t, Ojibwa sibi (-wi is lost regularly 
after 7; pl. sibiwan), Shawnee thipi (Gat- 
schet ; -wi is regular lost after i; the pl. thipi- 
wali is given by Gatschet). Cree sipi (similarly 
Montagnais of Lake St. John shipi, cited by 
Lemoine) is for *stpdw altered by nipi; 
similarly Naragansett sepe, sebe. Menomini 
nipew water, has -éw by the influence of 
sépéew “river”; and Menomini ahkéw “‘land”’ 
has -éw by association with the words nipéw 
“water”, sépéw “river.” All this may be 
termed “surmise,” and so it is. Its merit 
consists in offering explanations of difficult 
words, which explanations do no violence to 
known phonetic shifts, and which have 
precedents in Indo-European linguistics, and 
at least to a limited extent also in Algonquian 
linguistics. 

8. The etymology of Menomini nih- 
si'nem bitch, and related problems. — 
In Language I: 154, 155 Bloomfield gives the 
etymology of Menomini nihsi’nem bitch, as 
*noncy@ bemwa,' giving Ojibwa ndnjdsim as a 
cognate, and comparing Cree nésémég (in my 
transcription) female fish; he also implies 
connection with *nédnldéwa she suckles him, 
which is demanded by Cree ndhéw, Fox 


1 Cree and Montagnais have cognates of *-dncyéi- 
but I cannot give precise phonetic restorations. 





nondiwa, Menomini nohnew, ef. Ojibwa nondd. 
This is foreshadowed by Cuoq, Lexique de la 
Langue Algonquine, p. 286. Why Cree 
noséstim bitch, is not cited is unclear to me, 
for it is the exact correspondent to the Proto- 
Algonquian archetype; and there are many 
Cree words beginning with nésé- female. For 
Ojibwa nédnjdsim read Algonkin nénjdsim 
(the Ojibwa form néjasim is discussed below). 
Obviously Delaware (Brinton) nuwnscheach 
she-bear, Micmac (Rand) nooséskw’ noosé’skw, 
Montagnais (Speck) nocHsk, Algonkin 
nonja‘k presuppose an archetype *ndncydx- 
kwa; *-xkwa is a contracted form of *-axkwa 
(e. g., Cree wapask white bear, derived from 
*wapaxkwa); *-axkwa is a known doublet of 
*maxkwa, Cree maskwa, Fox ma‘kwa, etc. 
Malecite (Chamberlain) no-sempskw’ female 
bear, Cree nésémaskwa are recompositions, 
much the same as is Fox wépima‘kwa white 
bear. Note that Micmac (Rand) noosoomskw 
female beaver, has an exact equivalent in 
Algonkin nénjami‘k, *noncydmexkwa, *-mex- 
kwa being a contracted form of *amexkwa, 
Cree amisk, Fox ame‘kwa, etc.; I do not 
know whether is an equivalent in Malecite, 
etc. but observe Malecite (Chamberlain) pul- 
um'-skw beaver of third year, corresponds 
exactly to Cree patamisk castor qui va sur 
deux ans: they demand an archetype 
*pabamexkwa; for *paf- note also Fox pan 
in Ma‘kwipana‘ca‘a Young Bear (a personal 
name), Ojibwa (Baraga) panadjad young 
chicken, young bird; note also Cree patask 
ours jeune qui va sur deux ans, (the old type 
of compound in contrast to ndsémaskwa she- 
bear), the archetype of which is *pafaxkwa. 
Delaware (Brinton) nunschetto nonschetto doe, 
also surely belongs here. In connection with 
Micmac nooséskw female bear, note Micmac 
(Rand) nabé'skw male bear, which corre- 
sponds exactly to Ojibwa nada‘k male bear, 
*napaxkwa. Cree napémaskwa male bear, is 
unoriginal in type of compound. Incident- 
ally it seems that in Malecite and Micmac 
independent *maxkwa bear, has no represen- 
tatives. Micmac skwésim bitch, (Rand) is 
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derived from *ixkwd@0emwa, a formation 
like Cree iskwépisiw she-lynx, *ixkwapeciwa, 
ef. Cree iskwéw woman, Fox i‘kwdwa, etc., 
archetype *ixkwaéwa. The Micmac word is 
particularly valuable in showing positively 
that *°@ becomes s. 

Micmac skwémékw’ female fish, is derived 
from *ixkwdimakwa in contrast with Cree 
nosemég which is derived from *néncyimakwa; 
*-midkwa is a contracted form of -amdkwa, cf. 
Cree mistamég whale, big fish, Ojibwa misa- 
mig, *me’bamdkwa, an archaic type of com- 
pound as compared with Fox Me‘cinamagwa 
Great Sturgeon. *me’cinamikwa. Natick 
squashim, squoshim female quadruped, corre- 
sponds exactly to Micmac skwéstim; Natick 
wuskoshim, wuskishim young animal is 
derived from *uckafemwa (Cree uskastim, 
Ojibwa uckasim; Cree usk- ‘‘young, Ojibwa 
uck-). Natick mukgoshim wolf, belongs here, 
but the prior member of the compound is of 
dubious interpretation: Trumbull is clearly 
in error. Natick nomposhim male quadruped 
is derived from *ndpdOemwa, an archaic 
contracted form, posited by Cree napéstim 
male dog. Delaware (Brinton) ochquechum 
female of beasts, and lennowechum male of 
beasts, also belong here. 

Let us now consider *néncyd-. It seems 
to me that connection with *nénldéwa she 
suckles him (see above), is rather dubious, 
because obviously Fox nd‘cd- to give birth to, 
Shawnee nécd- to litter, semantically are ‘“‘a 
better fit”. The phonology involved is 
impeccable. It is rightly recognized by 
Bloomfield that Ojibwa néj suckle thou him, 
is analogical for *ndnj (*ndnci). Apparently 
in Ojibwa association with this has trans- 
formed *nénja- into ndjd-. By good fortune 
we may be quite confident that this is the 
solution of a phonetic difficulty, because 
--Onja- enfanter, (*-dncyd-) is found in both 
Algonkin and Ojibwa. It is known that 
secondary stems without *n- parallel initial 
stems with *n-, thus *-Gpd- male, *napda- 
(similarly *-pd- sleep, *nepd-). So *-dncyd- 
parallels *néncyd- (demanded especially by 

8 





Menomini niihsi-). A difficulty is Delaware 
(Speck) noce*’ma mother treeand young about 
her. There are to my own knowledge at least 
five spoken “Delaware” dialects and the 
detailed phonetic shifts of all are not known; 
so the apparent difficulty may be cleared up 
when such knowledge is at hand; or it may 
prove an analogical formation. 

9. Menomini metikés ‘‘dug-out’’, ete.— 
Menomini me’tikds (cf. 6s canoe, utds his 
canoe) has a locative singular me’tikd’neh, 
and the term for his “‘dug-out” is wme?tiko’- 
nem. The variation s—n shows that the s, *c, 
come from Proto-Algonquian *6 or */. This 
is a matter of general knowledge and does 
not have to be proved here. Cree mistigési 
canot de bois, 6st canot, (utds his canoe) 
conform to Proto-Algonquian *c, but do not 
tell us anything more about the provenience 
of Menomini n. Fox lacks the words (except 
in Wame‘tegoci‘a Frenchman, literally, ‘‘he of 
the wooden canoe”’, although no Fox feels it 
to mean such: even the late Dr. Jones only 
could translate the prior member; cf. Cree 
Wemistigosiw,1 Ojibwa Wami‘tigdji [Ojibwa, 
I think, lacks the simplex], Menomini 
Wa'mehtikd'sew Frenchman; Bloomfield de- 
serves the credit for solving the etymology). 
Now Bloomfield, Language, I: 139, gives 
*.60- “canoe”, but gives no proof to sustain 
*§ as opposed to */. I now proceed to give 
this. In some Cree dialects we have 6si canoe, 
and wutdsi his canoe, (though apparently 
ntés my canoe); in at least one dialect the 
locative singular ésihk in the canoe, occurs. 
But in at least one other the general case of 
the singular is 6¢ and the locative singular 
6tihk. Cree t in this case must come from 
Proto-Algonquian *6 (which is in conformity 
with phonetic law), as is shown by the 
variation t—s; original *¢ could only vary 
with tc. I assume that in different Cree 
dialects there has been levelling in different 


1 For Cree Wémistigésiw etc. see the Jesuit 
Relations of 1633 (Lefévre), vol. V, p. 121 (ed. 
Thwaiter); also article “Race Names” in BBAE 
30, pt. TI, p. 351 and literature cited. 
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directions. To make this clear I give the 
Proto-Algonquian archetypes of the forms 
under discussion: *me’tekdci dug-out, *me’te- 
kobenki in a dug-out, *me’tekd0ali dug-outs, 
*umetekdbemi “his dug-out’’, *dcs canoe, 
*d0enki in a canoe, *60ali canoes, *netdci my 
canoe, *utdci his canoe. [For convenience I 
add *Wdmetekiciwa, *Wametekictha; the 
Menomini word occurs at least twice in 
Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts; as internal 
evidence shows that he is very accurate in 
differentiating *t and ht we apparently must 
consider it an early loan-word from Ojibwa.] 
It will be observed according to Lemoine, 
Grammaire Montagnaise, p. 10 (in the same 
volume as his Dictionnaire Frangais-Mon- 
tagnais) Montagnais ntush mon canot, etc. 
show the historically correct distribution of 
sh and t; e. g., ntutinan notre (excl.) canot, 
derived from *netdfendéni. But most Algon- 
quian languages have analogically extended 
forms derived from *@ or *c (a parallel to the 
usual levelling in inanimate nouns ending in 
the general case of the singular *-tci, *-tali in 
the general case of the plural; as I have 
shown, Fox, Shawnee, and Arapaho show 
the historically correct distribution of tc and 
t). Thus, Penobscot ndél my canoe, though 
correctly ndéluk in my canoe (*netdbenki; 
both from Prince); similarly Malecite (Cham- 
berlain) wn-tol’ my canoe, Passamaquoddy 
(Prince) w°tol his canoe, Anenaki nt& my 
canoe (Rasles), k’dol thy canoe (Laurent). 
According to Cuog dc canoe in Algonquin 
occurs initially only among northern Indians; 
apparently it has been extended in usage. It 
should be mentioned that compounds of 
*60 occur medially and terminally. Thus Cree 
mihtot raft, derived from *meh0d0i (ana- 
logical for *-dci), cf. Menomini mehnd’nan 
raft, derived from *meh@d6ali, an obviative 
singular of an animate noun as opposed to 
Cree mihtot (proved also by anép-6’nan elm- 
bark canoes, in Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts 
on p. 256; the other quotation is on p. 182), 
umihno'nimth on his raft, *wmehbdbenki (see 
Bloomfield, loc. cit. 182). So too -dn-, *-66-, 





occurs in Ojibwa and Algonquin; and -dl-, 
*.60-, in Abenaki and Penobscot. I have no 
doubt that Natick mushoon, mishoon boat, 
is derived from *meh666i (analogical termin- 
ally) in view of the ethnological data given 
by Trumbull, and so cognate with the Cree 
and Menomini words cited above. The phono- 
logy is impeccable, cf. noosh my father, 
*nohOa, Fox nd‘sa, Menomini dhnan his father, 
*6hOalit; nishwe three, *ne@wi, Fox ne‘swi, 
Cree nistu; hassun stone (inan.), *a?sent, Fox 
a‘sent (pl. a‘senydni); Men. a’sen is animate. 
From the view of phonetic shifts, however, 
it might be the equivalent of Cree mistdt large 
canoe, boat, derived from *me’066i (analo- 
gical for *-dci). For Natick n derived from 
*9, note anim dog, *afemwa, Cree atim, 
Kickapoo anemwa. 

10. Cree mikiwahp, Fox wigiyai. — On 
p. 6910, vol. X of the Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of the Century Dictionary, 1911, we 
are told that the source of wickiup, wicky-up 
is either Sauk wekeab or Menomini wikiob; 
Cree mekewap (clearly from Watkins’s 
Dictionary of the Cree Language, London, 
1865) is compared. On p. 2923 of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, ed. 1934, 
under wick'i-up’, wik't-up Menomini wikiop 
and Sac and Fox wikiyap are compared; and 
we are informed that the root is the same as 
in wigwam. — I do not chance to know the 
sources of the Menomini and_,Sac and Fox 
words cited. However, wigiyam is the same 
in Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. And Meno- 
mini wik'tdp is cited by Hoffman, 14th 
Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn., Pt. 1, p. 315. 
But Professor Bloomfield writes me under 
the date of June 2, ’35, “I have no such word 
in my notes; only wékiwam and the possessed 
kek, nek, wék. If it exists at all, it can hardly 
be an everyday word.” In view of the fact 
that very exact phonetic recording is necess- 
ary for the following discussion, I must leave 
out the Menomini word, which, moreover, 
may easily be a loan-word from the Sauk, 
Fox, and Kickapoo group. 


The Cree word cited above is really wiki- 
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withp, as shown by Bloomfield’s Plains Cree 
Texts which has just appeared. It should be 
mentioned that Watkins uses e for i and a 
for @; usually he is very careful in indicating 
an aspiration before &, t, and p. Though any 
one can see Sauk, Fox and Kickapoo wigiyapi 
is related there are a number of points which 
require elucidation. 

The plural of wigiyapi is wigiyapydni 
which must be derived from *-ydli. This in 
turn shows that the final i of wigiyapi must 
be derived from « and not *i. Bloomfield 
proved both these points years ago. Similarly 
it is known that original *mp becomes hp in 
Cree but Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo p; that 
final short vowels are normally lost in Cree 
polysyllabie words is common knowledge; so 
is the fact that original *¢ becomes 7 in most 
Algonquian languages. Hence Cree mikiwahp 
may be derived from *mékiwaimm. Now, as 
I have shown years ago, Proto-Algonquian 
*-ewé- contracted to *-é-: so *mékiwamp can 
come from an earlier *mewékiwampr, the 
*me- being the recognized possessive prefix 
“‘somebody’s’’. And Ihave shown that *-éwu-, 
*-@we-, *-dwé- appear in Fox as -iyu-, -iye-, 
-tiyi- respectively (so too Sauk and Kickapoo, 
save *-dwé- which appears in Kickapoo as 
-dwi-). Very obviously original *-éwd- appears 
in Fox as -tya-: cf. Plains Cree piwapisk (pl. 
piwapiskwa) “iron, metal,” *péwaipexkiwi, 
Algonkin (from Lemoine) piwdbik (under 
Fer. -métal), piwabikoc ‘“‘ferraille’ (from 
Lemoine), Ojibwa piwabi‘kéns “‘wire’’(Jones’s 
Ojibwa Texts, Pt. II, p. 362, line 17), Fox 
piyape‘kui (I do not chance to have the cor- 
responding words in Kickapoo and Sauk at 
hand). (Ojibwa biwabik, pl. biwabikon given 
by Barage are examples of short vowels being 
given for long ones, which errors, as I have 
pointed out previously, are not uncommon; 
on the other hand long vowels are rarely 
written for short ones; Cuoqg’s Algonkin 
PIWABIK, Piwabikons tell us nothing as 
regards vowel-quantities; Lacombe’s Cree 
PIWABISK has the not uncommon error of a 
short vowel in place of a long one; cf. Watkins 

Se 





pewapisk; it is rare that a short vowel is 
written long in Lacombe’s Cree; fortunately 
Bloomfield’s Plains Cree Texts settle the 
point beyond question: see p. 102.) This is 
also supported by dkiyagwasunitc' in Jones’s 
Fox Text at 66.6 where Proto-Algonquian 
*kéw(t)- [Fox kiw(i)-]| and *akwa- [Fox 
dgwa-| are combined in a compound. Such 
cases as d‘kiwagwasutc in Jones’s Fox 
Texts at 190.4,5 and wi‘kiwagwa'‘soyan™, 
RBAE 40.118.2 are readily to be explained 
as due to recomposition of kiw- and dgwa-. 
We therefore are reasonably safe in assuming 
that original *-iwa- became -iyd- in Sauk, 
Fox and Kickapoo; I know no other example 
to definitely prove or disprove the assump- 
tion: -iwd- in certain Fox, ete. verbal forms 
is easily to be explained as due to analogy. 
Hence wigiyapt can come from *wékiwaimpr 
and be cognate with Cree mikiwahp (mitci- 
wahp in at least some Montagnais-Nascapi 
dialects, e. g., Fort George, Rupert’s House) 
but lacks the initial m-possessive. Other 
cognates are Ojibwa wigiwaim, Menomini 
wekiwam.! Note also Fox uwigi “his dwell- 
ing,” *uwéki, nigi “my dwelling,” *néki, 
derived from an earlier *newéki. Correspon- 
dents exist in at least Cree, Montagnais- 
Nascapi, Menomini, and Natick. Of course 


1 Although exact equivalents of Ojibwa wigiwim, 
Menomini wékiw.tm exist in Abnaki, Algonkin, 
Malecite, Micmac, Natick, Passamaquoddy, and 
Penobscot, as can be determined from documentary 
sources, I can not restore these words with sufficient 
phonetic accuracy as to make it worth while citing 
them. — The Delaware locative wi-kwa’‘ham-ing is 
cited by Speck, A study of the Delaware Indian 
Big House Ceremony, p. 140; the variants wi-kwa’- 
hamiy and wi-kwa’hamiy on pages 140 and 150 
respectively. — Shawnee wiikiwa (in Voegelein’s 
transcription) “house” is pretty clearly derived 
from *wékiwawi as is shown by the plural wikiwa- 
wali which occurs in the MSS of the late Dr. 
Gatschet; the formation is at present unique. — 
I have not enough material to interpret Peoria 
wikidmi (among the papers of Dr. Gatschet) with 
certainty. Since, however, under some circum- 
stances *w becomes y in Peoria, probably *wikiyami 
is meant. This last then would be the phonetic 
equivalent of Ojibwa wigiwam, Menomini wékiw tm. 
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mikiwaihp and wigiyap contain an additional 
suffix as contrasted with wigiwim, wékiwam 
which reappears in Cree (Bloomfield) mihti- 
kuwahp' “‘wooden-house”’ (Lacombe faultily 
gives MITTOKIWAP; see also CABANE; he 
regularly writes kk for hk, tt for ht, pp for hp 
with but few exceptions; rarely he writes kk, 
it, pp where k, t, p are correct); the prior 
portion is clearly a fusion of miht- and 
mistiku- (mistikw-), both of which have 
nearly the same meaning. The Proto-Algon- 
quian archetypes are *meh$- and *me’- 
teku(metekw-) respectively. For mistiku- 
(mistikw-) in a similar compound note Cree 
mistikukamik (in Bloomfield’s transcription) 
“a slab-tent, a tent made of split trees.’’ The 
Cree plural mikiwahpa is analogical. The 
pristine “purity” of Cree in which early 

1 I have no doubt that Cree (Bloomfield) 
matukahpihk ‘in an abandoned lodge’ should be 
read matukahpihk in spite of Watkins’ mutookup 
and Lacombe’s MATOKAP; for on p. 100 of 
Bloomfield’s Plains Cree Texts we find mikiwahpihk 
and in an earlier publication he warns us of the 
difficulty in distinguishing vowel-quantities before 
h plus consonant. Consequently the word has the 
same suffix; for Cree -wk- see Language, I, pp. 134, 
135; for mat- compare Algonkin (Cuog, Lemoine) 
matandipwes ‘“‘carcasse d’une maison, d’une cabane, 
d’ une chaloupé abandonnée, cabane réduite 4 la 
charpante’’. 


Americanists fondly believed, cannot be 
sustained, as shown especially by Bloomfield, 
and to a lesser extent by myself. 

1l. Two corrections. — Years ago I 
assumed the apparent Fox stem uwigi- to 
dwell, was to be analyzed as u+w-+ig-+1, ig 
being the stem. This an error; it should be 
analyzed as u+wigi- (or the final « may be 
treated as a “union-vowe]’’). This is shown 
by Menomini wé’k ‘‘a house;” etc. Fox nigi 
my dwelling, but wwigi his dwelling, show the 
same thing in a round about way. These 
presuppose Proto-Algonquian *néki and 
*uwéeki. Proto-Algonquian *néki stands for an 
earlier *newéki in accordance with the prin- 
ciples I established long ago; *uwéki is not 
*y4+*wt*éki but is *u-wéki. Fox uwigi-is 
simply a denominative derived from this. 

There are a few minor errors in the Indian 
texts in Bull. 105, BAE. Some of these are 
due to the dictator misreading the syllabic 
texts; the English translations correct these. 
On page 142 a serious error (for which I am 
alone responsible) occurs: on line 18 the 
following should be inserted after Na‘i’,: 
inittca’ inugi wi'*tci nato’meneg<,” d’<ine- 
dict,“ Ma'n™s,” Ginette, “‘wihpatanu’,” 
Ginette. “Nai’, manittcas inu'g dndne- 





menaini wii‘ca'wiyan™, Nai’. 
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TRUMAN MICHELSON + 


Dr. Truman Michelson died on July 26th, 
1938. Through his death the science of Amer- 
ican linguistics has lost one of its most pro- 
minent and fruitful scholars. Trained in the 
study of Indo-European languages he brought 
to research in American languages a rich 
experience which he applied particularly to 
the field of Algonquian linguistics. His com- 
parative studies of Algonquian dialects 
brought a rich harvest of knowledge regard- 
ing the history of this important group. At 
the same time his interest in ethnological 
problems gave us in textual form much in- 
formation, particularly on the Sac and Fox 
which affords a deep insight into the culture 
of this tribe. His premature death is a blow 
to the field that he had particularly chosen 
as his own, and it will be difficult to fill his 
place among the few scientists devoted to 
the study of American Indian languages. All 
who knew him, his enthusiasm and his energy 
mourn with us his decease. 

A bibliography of Dr. Michelson, so far as 
it refers to the field of American linguistics 
and anthropology follows. 
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Review: E. Sapir: Southern Paiute, Jbid., Vol. 34, 
pp. 718, 719. 

Anthropological Studies in Oklahoma, Iowa and 
Montana. Explorations and Field-Work of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1931, pp. 179-182. 

Notes on the Fox Wapanéwiweni. BBAE 105, 
pp. v, 195. 

American Linguistics. Science, Vol. 76, pp. 55, 56. 

Miscellaneous Algonquiana. IJ AL, vol. 7, p. 93. 


1933 

Review: E. Sapir: Southern Paiute. IJ AL, vol. 7, 
p. 209. 

Trickster Marries his Daughter. JAFL, Vol. 45, 
p. 265. 

Anthropological Studies in Oklahoma and Iowa. 
Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1932, pp. 89-92. 

The Linguistic Classification of Tete de Boule. AA 
Vol. 35, pp. 396. 

Mesawi‘ka, and Fox Sociology. Ibid., Vol. 35, p. 397. 

The Linguistic Classification of Powhatan. Ibid. 
Vol. 35, p. 549. 

Kickapoo. Ibid., Vol. 35, pp. 551, 552. 

Narrative of an Arapaho Woman. Ibid., Vol. 35, 
pp. 595-610. 

The Proto-Algonquian Archetype of ‘Five’. Lan- 
guage, Vol. 9, pp. 270-272. 

Review: E. Sapir: Southern Paiute. Ibid., Vol. 9, 
pp. 284, 285. 

Review: E. Deloria: Dakota Texts. JIJbid., Vol. 9, 
p. 285. 


1934 

Algonquiana Parerga. IJ AL, Vol. 8, pp. 39-44. 

Phonetic Shifts in Cheyenne. Jbid., Vol. 8, p. 78. 

Some Arapaho Kinship Terms and Social Usages. 
AA, Vol. 36, pp. 137-139. 

The Identification of the Mascoutens. [bid., Vol. 36, 
pp. 226-233. 

Review: Rev. James Williams: Grammar Notes 
and Vocabulary of the Makuchi Indians of 
Guiana. Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 300. 
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Oiinebigonchelinis Confounded with Winnebago. 
Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 486. 

Maiden Sacrifice among the Ojibwa. /bid., Vol. 36, 
pp. 628, 629. 

Note on Kickapoo Ethnology. Jbid., Vol. 36, p. 629. 


1935 

Once More Mascoutens. AA, Vol. 37, pp. 163, 164. 

Some Notes on Winnebago Social and Political 
Organization. Ibid., Vol. 37, pp. 446-449. 

The Passamaquoddy Indians of Maine. Ezploru- 
tions and Field-Work of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1934, pp. 85-88. 

What is Wee-néskw of the Labrador Indians ? 
Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 16, p. 235. 

An Archetype Vindicated. Language, Vol. 11, 
No. 2, p. 148. 

Phonetic Shifts in Algonquian Languages. IJ AL, 
Vol. 8, pp. 132-171. 


1936 


Mammoth or “‘Stiff-Legged Bear’. AA, Vol. 38, 
pp. 141-143. 

Miss Owen’s ‘‘Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians”. 
Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 143-145. 

The Menomini Hairy Serpent and the Hairy Fish. 
JAFL, Vol. 48, pp. 197-199. 

Indian Language Studies on James and Hudson’s 
Bays, Canada. Explorations and Field-Work of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1935, pp. 75-80. 

Report on a Linguistic Expedition to James and 
Hudson’s Bays. Language, Vol. 12, pp. 135-136. 

Review: Holden, Setzler, et al.; Studies of the 
Yaqui Indians of Sonora, Mexico. American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. 21, 
pp. 121, 122. 

Review: Jenness: The Ojibwa Indians of Parry 
Sound. AA, Vol. 38, pp. 657-659. 

A Report on a Linguistic Expedition to James and 
Hudson’s Bays. Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 685-686. 





Review: R. H. Lowie: The Crow Indians. American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, pp. 450, 451. 


1937 

Fox kemiydwi “it rains.” Language, Vol. 13, pp. 
73-75. 

Some Linguistic Features of Speck’s ‘‘Naskapi’’, 
AA, Vol. 39, pp. 370-372. 

Friendship in North America. Man, Vol. 37, no. 11. 

Review: F. G. Speck, Naskapi. The Review of 
Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 387-392. 

Fox Miscellany. BBAE 114, pp. v, 1-124. 


1938 


Sol Tax on the Social Organization of the Fox 
Indians. AA, 40, pp. 177-179. 

Algonquian Notes. IJ AL, Vol. 9, pp. 103-112. 

What happened to Green Bear who was Blessed 
with a Sacred Pack. Anthropological Papers, 
BBAE 119, pp. 163-176. 


To be published in 1939 
Contributions to Algonquian Linguistics. JJ AL. 


Unpublished Manuscripts 

Linguistic notes, and some ethnological notes, on 
Albany, Wenusk, Moose Cree; Rupert’s House, 
East Main, Fort George, and the Great Whale 
River Montagnais-Nascapi peoples. 

Numerous texts in the syllabic script especially of 
Moose Cree, Fort George and the Great Whale 
River, in addition to ethnological and linguistic 
notes. 

Incompleted papers on Siksika (Blackfoot) craniol- 
ogy. 

Incompleted papers on the physical anthropology 
of the Cheyenne. 

Eskimo texts in the syllabic script from the Great 
Whale River, in addition to ethnological and 
linguistic notes. 
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“COTTONWOOD-TREE”’, A SOUTH-WESTERN LINGUISTIC TRAIT. 


By Grorce L. Tracer, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In the Southwest of the Unites States, the 
only deciduous trees that grow in abundance 
outside of the forests on the mountain slopes 
are the cottonwoods (Populus angustifolia, 
P. acuminata, P. Sargentii, and probably 
other species). They are to be found along 
every watercourse, whether it be a large 
river or a dry arroyo. Under such circum- 
stances it would be natural for natives of the 
region to identify linguistically the concept 
“cottonwood” with that of “(deciduous) 
tree’, and a number of Southwestern langua- 
ges actually show this identification. 

In the languages of Taos Pueblo in New 
Mexico (Tiwa branch of the Tanoan family) 
there is a word {6?'one? which means ‘‘wood, 
forest”’ ; it is collective in form, and a singular 
in -na is used to mean “‘piece of wood, stick’, 
and may also be used for ‘‘tree’’. However, 
the ordinary word for “‘tree’”’ is t'ulona, which 
is the word also for ‘“‘cottonwood”’. In form 
the word is a compound, consisting of an 


1 The material for this note is taken from the 
following sources: Taos, my field notes during 1935- 
1936, and again in 1937; Isleta, Sandia, Picuris, 
Kiowa, my field notes in 1937 (summer field trip 
under auspices of Department of Anthropology, 
Yale University); Tewa, W. W. Robbins, J. P. 
Harrington, B. Freire-Marreco, Ethnobotany of the 
Tewa Indians, Washington, 1916, pp. 8, 23, 52 
(BBAE 55); Hopi and Uto-Aztecan, personal com- 
munication from B. L. Whorf of Yale University ; 
New Mexican Spanish, observations during the 
years 1934-1936. 

2 Main stress shown by raised vertical stroke, 
secondary stress by lowered stroke, both before the 
stressed vowel; high tone by ’, low tone by ‘. Nasa- 
lized vowels by tilde; 6 mid-front rounded; Taos 
e, 6, 0, 6 are “open’’, the latter two almost entirely 
unrounded; Tewa e, 6 are “moderately ciose’’; 
Kiowa a is “front a’, 9 is very open; ¢ as ch inchat; 
7 as y in yet; other symbols as usual. 





element tu- which seems to mean ‘‘stick, 
log”, followed by lo- “wood” (-nd being a 
nominalizing suffix); in this respect it is like 
other specific tree names, such as ?’ 'owlond 
“pion” < fow- “nut”, k”élond “oak” 
< kvé- “hard”, etc.; but that the general 
meaning “tree” is basic is shown by the term 
t,uloc dle? ene ‘‘deciduous tree”’ (cdl- ‘‘green’”’). 
In Isleta and Sandia (southern Tiwa dialects 
not very different from the northern Taos 
and Picuris) the word t'ufa means ‘“‘tree, 
cottonwood’’; in Picuris there is no exact 
cognate of t'ulond. 

In Tewa (the forms cited are San Juan, 
but it appears that the facts are the same in 
all the dialects), te ““cottonwood” (cognate 
with Taos tu-) is used as an equivalent for 
English ‘tree’ ans Spanish “arbol’ (but 
see below), “‘in case no particular species is 
referred to”. The word 86, cognate with 
Taos fo-, means ‘“‘firewood, trees felled for 
firewood”. Tewa is a branch of Tanoan. 

In the Uto-Aztecan languages there are 
usually specific terms for “cottonwood” and 
a general term, quite different, for ‘‘tree’’. 
But in Hopi, which is in the Southwestern 
culture area, we find the same word, sdh'év1, 
used for both. Hopi and Tanoan are related, 
but not very closely.? 

In Kiowa, in western Oklahoma, the word 
for ‘“‘tree” is 2é°d5, and that for ‘‘cotton- 
wood” is 24°h't ado “‘tree-real tree’. Other 
specific names of trees consist of a specifying 
element followed by ?d-d3; the basic identifi- 
cation of “‘tree’’ and “cottonwood” is thus 
found here too. Kiowa is distantly related to 
Tanoan and Uto-Aztecan.* 

3 Cf. Whorf and Trager in American Anthropol- 
ogist 29 (1937), pp. 609-624. 

4 Whorf-Trager, p. 609. 
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Finally, there is New Mexican Spanish, a 
language with a very different tradition in 
tree nomenclature, but spoken by a people 
who lived in comparative isolation from other 
speakers of their language for about two cen- 
turies. The Spanish word dlamo, meaning the 
European poplar, and thus applied to Ameri- 
can cottonwoods, has come to be the usual 
word for any deciduous tree not specifically 
identified, and the word drbol, meaning 





“tree” in standard Spanish, is usually restrict- 
ed in non-literate New Mexican and Colo- 
radan Spanish to the meaning “fruit tree’’. 

We have in the tendency here illustrated 
from a number of Southwestern languages 
an interesting example of the uniform influ- 
ence of environment on languages of widely 
different structure, origin, and cultural tradi- 
tions. 
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BLACKFOOT NOTES 


1. The ending -topi by the side of -opi in the 
potentialis. One of the repressional moods of 
Blackfoot which in my recent paper ,,A Concise 
Blackfoot Grammar” (VKAWA. XLI), p. 169 sqq. 
and p. 187 I have designated as ‘‘potentialis”’ 
(“irrealis”’) is derived from the indicative-forms by 
means of the suffix -opi, but in some forms there 
appears a ¢ either inserted before that suffix, or 
substituted instead of the final consonant of the 
indicative-form on which the potentialis-form in 
-opi is based. How is this t to be accounted for ? 
Now the fina] consonant of the inanimate transitive 
indicative-forms corresponding with -topi-forms of 
the potentialis is p, so that in the derivates with 
-opt we should expect to find *nitsikstsixpopi for 
“af I might bite it”, *kitsikstsixpopi for “if you 
(sing.) might bite it”. It strikes us that in those 
hypothetical forms we have a sequence of two p’s 
separated only by one vowel, and I do not think 
it improbable that the first p in them has been 
substituted by ¢ to avoid that sequence (it goes 
without saying that such “avoidances’’ belong to 
the domain of the “subconscient”). If this con- 
jecture hits the mark, we have to do with a case 
of distance-dissimilation. The same explanation 
holds good for the intransitive form sikstakiotopi 
“if we (incl.) might bite’’, as the indicative-form 
on which it is based is sikstakiop. So sikstakiotopi 
may be considered as sprung by distance-dissim- 
ilation from *sikstakiopopi. 

There are, however, two intransitive forms 
ending in -topi where the ¢ cannot be explained by 
distance-dissimilation, viz. nitsikstakixtopi “‘if I 
might bite” and kitsikstakixtopi “if you (sing.) 
might bite” by the side of the indicative-forms 
nitsikstaki ‘“‘T bite’, kitstkstaki ,,you (sing.) bite’’. 
As the inanimate transitive and the intransitive 
paradigms show some points of close affinity, and 
as at least one form of the intransitive paradigm 
(sikstakiotopi) may be explained by distance- 
dissimilation, it seems probable that the ¢ in nitsiks- 
takixtopi, kitsikstakiatopi is due to analogy. The 
same analogy may have caused the introduction 
of zx in such intransitive forms (cf., however, A 
Concise Blackfoot Grammar, p. 5 sq. and p. 196). 





The deciding proportions must have been the 
following : 

nitsikstsixpinanopi “if we (excl.) might bite 
it”: nitsikstsixtopi “if I might bite it” = nitstks- 
takixpinanopi “if we (excl.) might bite’: x (a = 
nitsikstakixtopi ‘if I might bite’’). 

kitsikstsixpuauopi “if you (pl.) might bite it’: 
kitsikstsixtopi “if you (sing.) might bite it” = 
kitsikstakixpuauopi “if you (pl.) might bite’: x 
(x = kitsikstakixtopi “if you, sing., might bite’). 

Notice that in nitsikstsixpinanopi, kitsikstsix- 
puauopi the distance between the two p’s is too 
great for allowing a dissimilation. 

Moreover, there are two animate transitive 
forms ending in -topi where the ¢ must be explained 
by some analogy, viz. kitsiksipoytopi “if I might 
bite you (sing.)” and kitsiksipokiztopi “if you 
(sing.) might bite me”. The corresponding indica- 
tive-forms are kitsiksip (kitsiksipo) ‘I bite you 
(sing.)”, kitsiksipoki “‘you (sing.) bite me’’. 

I regret not to have found out the deciding 
proportions in these cases, though somehow they 
must have got under the influence of forms where 
-topi obtained (in consequence, partly, of distance- 
dissimilation, partly, of proportional analogy). As 
regards the x after 0, and the x after i, cf. A 
Concise Blackfoot Grammar, p. 5. 

2. Additional corrigenda to ‘‘A Concise Black- 
foot Grammar” (VKAWA. XLI). 

P. 14, 1. 27. Add: The independent word for 
nose is moxksisis. 

P. 20, last line, and p. 21, first line. Cancel: 
asétsiksko and its translation, and read: is based 
on a word (instead of: are based on words). 

P. 138, 1. 3. Read: the loss of the ¢ (instead of: 
the loss of the k). 

P. 142, 1.27. Read: oma pokéua (instead of: 
omi pokéi). 

P. 183, 1. 18. Insert before we: to-day. 

P. 211, 1. 8. Read: 122 (instead of 121). 


Lugano-Ruvigliana. 
C. C. Uhlenbeck. 
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Investigaciones Lingiiisticas, Organo del Instituto 
Mexicano de Investigaciones Lingiiisticas, 
1933-, Mexico, D. F. 

Cuadernos Lingiiisticos, Suplemento Escolar de 
“Investigaciones Lingiiisticas’’. 

We greet the founding of El Instituto Mexicano 
de Investigaciones Lingiiisticas and the inception 
of its journal as an event of major importance to 
the study of the indigenous languages of America. 
Many of us in North America have long looked 
with interest at Latin America as a land of great 
possibilities for the study of linguistic processes in 
progress, where a numerous native population in 
large measure still retains its native tongues while 
the processes of linguistic assimilation go on. In 
the records of the missionary grammarians, inad- 
equate as they are at times, we have a basis for 
historical perspective, something that is almost 
entirely lacking in North America. Into this field 
comes a@ new stimulus and concentration of energies 
in the form of the Institute, dedicated to the study 
of local Spanish dialects, of the indigenous lan- 
guages, and of mutual influences.' In a few years the 
Institute has accomplished a remarkable vitaliza- 
tion of Mexican linguistics. Praise is due to the late 
Professor Mariano Silva y Aceves, founder and 
guiding spirit of the Institute. With regret we 
learn of his death in November 1937. 

In one thing the Mexican Institute differs 
greatly from the glottologic interests in this country: 
its goal is social as well as scientific. Spanish dialects 
and native languages are studied because they are 
spoken by the folk, including the numerous under- 
privileged whom Mexico wants to help. It is hoped 
that a knowledge of their languages will help in the 
attainment of Mexico’s program of social reform. 
Part of the program of the Institute is to make 
possible education in the native languages, so that 
the people may become literate in their own lan- 
guage as a stepping stone to their acquisition of 
Spanish. The study of the folk is also to further the 
rapport between different elements of the nation. 

Practical values and scientific interests are not 
necessarily contradictory. It is generally recog- 
nized that the best approach to a practical problem 
is a true understanding of the facts, and that is 
science. It is true that practical necessity some- 


1 The Institute also concerns itself with literary 
criticism (estilistica), but the literateurs must 
forgive us if we fail, in a journal devoted to pure 
linguistics, to dwell on their work. 





times demands action before scientific investigation 
is complete, but, if the two are held by some to be 
in contradiction, it is mainly as an excuse for care- 
less or incompetent work. The work of the Mexican 
Institute definitely shows a striving for a scientific 
methodology. If there are shortcomings they are for 
the most part due to the inexperience of some of its 
members in dealing with living languages, short- 
comings which can be paralleled in the early stages 
of every similar development. 

An interesting case of apparent conflict between 
the practical and the scientific is found in the pro- 
blem of Nahuatl spelling, discussed in articles by 
Rubio (Observaciones acerca del Gramatorio Na- 
huatl, 3. 148-151), Ibarra de Anda (Contribucion al 
Estudio del Idioma Azteca, 3. 152-6), Davila 
Garibi (El Gramatario Nahuatl, 3. 223-7), and 
Leicht (Apuntes relativos a la Ortografia Nahuatl, 
3. 351-6). There is general agreement that the less 
letters the better, as long as the sounds are clearly 
indicated. But in the case of the k sound, it is felt 
that the spelling should follow the Spanish, which 
uses c before back vowels, qu before front vowels 
(k is used only for foreign words). It is believed 
that, since literacy in Nahuatl is intended to lead 
to literacy in Spanish, it will help the native to 
learn this idiosyncracy of Spanish orthography. 
Rubio alone argues for the efficiency of a single 
character of fixed value, namely k,? but he seems 
to be alone in this. Slavishly sticking to the tradi- 
tional in this case is pouring new wine into old 
bottles. What surprises me, in view of the practical 
aims of the Institute’s program, is that its schol- 
ars do not advocate reform of the Spanish ortho- 
graphy. 

One scholar solves the problem of the k sound 
with its obvious solution, but does not believe in 
showing phonetic distinctions beyond those of 
Spanish. He does not distinguish between the 
mid-palatal and the velar stops of Maya “because 
it is useless: the Roman symbols c and k [these 
symbols are commonly used in Maya studies to 
differentiate the phonemes] are pronounced in 
Castilian exactly alike. If it is proved that the 
simple act of using the one or the other, without 


2 In respect to the s sound, I believe Rubio’s 
recommendation is sound: that s be used, leaving z 
free to be used for the sonant in languages that 
have it. Rubio’s make-shift solution for the glottal 
stop, to use k or j, strikes me as most impractical — 
as make-shifts generally are. 
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further explanation, will suffice that the reader 
understand the small phonic difference which has 
to be expressed, I will gladly grant that I have 
done wrong by not indicating the distinction. But 
I do not believe that such a thing can be proved” 
(Becerra, “‘En Defensa mia i del Idioma Castellano” 
3. 74). This is in response to criticism by another 
scholar (Pacheco Cruz, “En Defensa del Idioma 
Maya”, 2. 450-5), whose criticism is mainly in 
terms of the fact the first scholar failed to use the 
current spellings of Maya, i. e., he is concerned not 
only with the fact that phonemic distinctions 
have been ignored but also with the fact that one 
letter has been replaced by another. In addition to 
the problem mentioned he condemns the use of ts 
instead of tz. On the whole, however, one gathers 
that the Mexican linguists are aware of the real 
problems of phonemic distinctions. The subject is 
specifically treated in “‘Likenesses, Differences and 
Variations of Phonemes in Mexican Indian Lan- 
guages and How to Find them” by Kenneth L. Pike 
(4. 134-9). 

We are naturally interested in the theoretical 
views of the Mexican glottologists and are happy 
to find that one of them discusses various aspects 
of linguistics in a brief sketch of the history of 
American linguistics (Sobre Lingiiistica Aborigen 
de América, by Vivo, 4. 308-23). The author out- 
lines the development of American linguistics from 
early times to its development into a scientific dis- 
cipline, discussing the significance of the various 
stages. Some details of his viewpoint are debatable. 
I believe it is a fallacy to arrive at a notion of the 
general characteristics of the American languages 
as a whole by comparing them with the Indo- 
European stock (p. 311). No one stock can be used 
as a measure of what is to be expected in language. 
If the Chinese had discovered and conquered the 
new world, there would be a tendency to judge 
American languages in the light of Sinitic; if the 
Basques, the Turks, the Arabs, the Samoans, or the 
Georgians had carried their influence into this 
hemisphere, we might be taking Basque, Turkish, 
Arabic, Samoan, or Georgian as a standard. Elim- 
inating such one-sided criteria, the American 
languages have no general characteristics. Nothing 
is found in the New World languages that cannot be 
paralleled in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Oceania. If 
one considers carefully a general statement like ‘in 
general the American tongues are monosyllabic in 
the character of their morphology and polysynthe- 
tic in their dynamics” (p. 311), one finds too many 
specific languages that contradict it. To prove any 
generalization, one would have to show that, say, 
the ratio of agglutination to inflection in America 
is greater than that in the world as a whole, not 
merely than that in Indo-European. If most Indian 





languages tend not to have any changes in their 
roots (p. 316), this is true of a majority of the lan- 
guages of the world, and, if Indo-European lan- 
guages show internal mutations, these can be paral- 
leled in some Indian languages, as Yokuts and Yana. 
If many American languages have two parts of 
speech (verb and noun’), this is a widespread 
characteristic of languages generally; indeed, I 
believe that some of the Indo-European languages 
(including Spanish itself) actually have two parts 
of speech. 

By way of suggesting the field covered by the 
studies in Investigaciones Lingiiisticas, I give a 
list (not complete) of the papers on indigenous 
languages, excluding those already mentioned. 
Grammars and general treatments of languages: 

Leicht, Estudios Nahuatl, 2. 306-30. 

Gomez, Gramatica Cora, 3. 92-142. 

Lathop, Report of a Partial Study of the Taras- 

can Dialect, 4. 111-29. 
Nida, The Tarahumara Language, 4. 140-4. 
Hansen, Report on the Mazateco Dialect — 
Morphology and Grammar, 4. 144-7. 

Phonetic descriptions are included in most of 
the foregoing and appear with some of the vocabu- 
laries and texts mentioned below. In addition there 
are the following special phonetic papers: 

Ramirez, Fonetica del Tarasco, 1. 422-7. 

Miller, La Lengua Mixe o Ayuc, 4. 130-3. 

Victoria Pike, Mazateco Phonetics, 4. 148-53. 

Christiansen, Totonaco, 4. 151-3. 

There is a thoroughgoing treatment of Nahuat] 
orthography down through history, Davila Garibi, 
La Escritura de la Lengua Nahuatl a través de los 
Siglos, 3. 3-57. 

Articles on spelling and etymology of place 
names and other Spanish words of Indian origin 
include: 

Davila Garibi, Ortografia de Nombres Geo- 
graficos de Origen Nahuatl, 1. 104-15. 

Henestrosa, ‘La Geonimia Indigena” de F. 
Ibarra de Anda, 2. 64-72. 

Garcia Conde, Mexico, su Origen Geografico e 
Historico, 1. 258-65. 

McAfee, El Aztequismo Metate, 3. 145-7. 

Barrera Vasquez, Mayismos y Voces en el 
Espajiol de Yucatan, 4. 9-35. 

Papers on the classification and distribution of 
languages in Mexico: 

Leén, Familias Lingiiisticas de Mexico, 1. 
116-20. 

McAllister, Las Lenguas Indigenas en el Valle 
de Mexico, 1. 125-8. 


1 Particles should be added to this list, and 
substantive is a better term than noun for the 
second of the inflected classes. 
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Aportaciones a la Geografia Linguistica, 
1. 322-9. 

Rubio, Distribucién Geografica de las Lenguas 
Aborigenes en el Estado de Hidalgo, 2. 37-54 

Becerra, Los Chontales de Tahasco, 2. 29—36. 

Davila Garibi, Recopilacion de Datos acerca 
del Idioma Coca y de su Posible Influencia 
en el Lenguage Folklorico de Jalisco, 
3. 248-302. Coca is an extinct Aztec dialect. 

Comparative studies as such are restricted to 
two, tending to show relationship between Aztec 
and Maya: 

Townsend, Comparaciones Morfologicas entre 
Cakchiquel y Nahuatl, 4. 324-31. 

Becerra, Connexiones Lingiiisticas entre Nahoa 
i Maya, 4. 333-41. 

; Vocabularies include the following two long ones 
and a few others: 

| Molina Redivivo, o Nuevo Diccionario Nahu- 

atl-Espajiol y Espafiol-Nahuatl, 3. 357-403. 

Becerra, Los Chiapanecas + Vocabulario 
Chiapaneca-Castellano, 4. 214-53. 

Van de Velde, Breve Vocabulario Comparado 
del Zapateca, 1. 251-7. 

Velazquez, Vocabulario Otomi del Pueblo de 
Santa Maria Mazatla, Mex., 2. 54-8. 

Arreola, Tres Vocabularios Dialectales del 
Mexicano, 2. 428-43. 

Melquiades Rubalcaba, Vocabulario Mexicano 
de Tuxpan, Jal., 3. 208-14. 

There is a certain amount of text material. A 
series in several languages is included in volume 
four: Otomi by Santiago de Ayala (4. 254-61), 
Mixteca by Pike (4. 262-70), Aztec by Escalada, 
(4. 271-301), Maya by Legters (4. 302-7). In addi- 
tion there are the following in Aztec: 

Morales, Traduccion del Articulo 123 de la 
Constitucion Federal de la Republica a la 
Lengua Mexicana, 3. 336-48. 

Leicht, Faébulas de Esopo en Mexicano, 3. 
405-20. 

Of the Cuadernos (Notebooks), number 1 is 
Cuestiones Ortograficas (8 pp.) by Leicht and treats 
problems of teaching Spanish spelling and the 
problem of variant spellings of Nahuatl place 
names. Cuaderno 2-4 (28 pp.) gives instructions for 
field investigators of native languages. It recom- 
mends the alphabet of the Institut d’Ethnologie de 
Paris. Cuaderno 5-6, Las “‘Cartillas Lingiiisticas” 
by Townsend (48 pp.) is a lesson book for teaching 
the reading of Nahuatl to natives. 

Morris SwWADESH. 


Harry Hoijer. Tonkawa: an Indian Language of 
Texas (pp. 148). Extract from Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, vol. III, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1933. 





The Tonkawa language, which was formerly 
spoken by a tribe living in central Texas, is at 
present spoken by only six individuals, all of whom 
live near Tonkawa, Oklahoma. Hoijer’s grammar 
of this language, which is based on material he has 
collected from one of the six remaining speakers, 
thus forms a timely and most welcome. addition 
to our existing knowledge of the aboriginal lan- 
guages of North America. The principal features of 
the language may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Tonkawa is synthetic in structure and 
chiefly agglutinative in technique, but fusion is 
also found, particularly in paradigmatic suffixes. 
The grammatical processes are compounding, 
reduplication, and affixation, largely suffixation, 
prefixation being very rare. 

The consonantic system of the language is fairly 
rich, a rather unusual feature being that all of the 
consonants except b, h, and ? occur in pairs of non- 
glottalized and glottalized. The vocalic system, 
on the other hand, is comparatively simple, there 
being eight vowels, four short and four long. 
Diphthongs are also set up as basic phonemes (p. 2), 
but the internal evidence of the language indicates 
that postvocalic 1 and wu are positional variants of 
phonemes which occur in prevocalic position as y 
and w respectively. The so-called diphthongs are 
therefore not to be considered as unit phonemes 
but are composed of vowel plus semivowel. As a 
matter of fact, in variant writings of the same 
morpheme, a semivowel is occasionally written in 
postvocalic position, e. g., yagewna- ‘to make... in 
a line; go along making it (as making a war bonnet)’ 
versus yageuda- ‘to make... towards this direction’ 
(p. 49). Note also the form heigewna- ‘several 
persons march off’? (<a prefix he- + y(a)gewna-, 
p- 48) where the ‘reduced’ form of yagewna- is 
written -igeuna-, although the author makes no 
statement to the effect that y is, changed to 7 in 
those cases where a vowel preceded by y is elided — 
presumably because he considers y and 7 equivalent 
entities in such a case. In other words the reduction 
of yagewna- to -igewna- is treated as coming in the 
same category as the reduction of naboxa- to 
-nboxa- ‘to blow at ...’ (p. 62). Although no long 
diphthongs are listed in the table of vowels and 
diphthongs (p. 2), one finds such words as m’e-idjo’ 
‘he urinates’ (p. 14), where a long diphthong is 
implied by the writing; 7 in such a case is also to be 
interpreted as y, coming as it does in postvocalic 
position. 

A few inconsistencies are to be noted in the 
writing of certain phonemes, e. g., 7? for y’ (as in 
gevodjo” ‘he pinches me’ < ge- ‘me’ + wodj- ‘to 
pinch’ + -o’, paradigmatic suffix; cf. yodjo’c ‘I 
pinch him’, p. 14); w presumably for o (note 


yagbo’oyuk ‘they hit, strike’, p. 72); ¢ presumably 
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for d (note naco-nti ‘Caddo’, p. 110). Note also 
that the phoneme g is written in final position as 
k, and the phoneme dj is often written as dz, 
and in final position as te and ts. Since these 
variations are described in the discussion of pho- 
netics (p. 4), it seems pointless to retain all the 
variant writings. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of 
Tonkawa is the phonologic rule whereby the vowel 
of an even-numbered syllable is elided (with certain 
exceptions) when short, and shortened when long. 
This rule applies to themes, seldom to affixes. The 
fact that there are certain non-elidable short 
vowels (i. e., short vowels which are not elided when 
coming in an even-numbered syllable) serves to 
complicate the phonology of thetheme considerably. 
The author’s formulation of the rules covering these 
complications is based on a procedure which con- 
sists of breaking up the theme into constituent 
‘phonetic elements’, classifying these ‘elements’, 
and setting up rules of behavior for each class. 
A simpler treatment of the phenomena, which 
renders the division of the theme into ‘elements’ 
unnecessary, is made possible by quoting each 
theme in a theoretical underlying form which 
shows all elidable vowels in superscript, thus: 
*n’d@l¢- (occurring in the forms nedle- and -ndal-) 
‘to lick... (with tongue)’; *z’ene- (occurring only 
in this form) ‘to sweep. ..’; *calge- (occurring only 
in this form) ‘to pull (e. g., sinew from meat)’; 
y*dalba- (occurring in the forms yadalba- and 
-ydalba-) ‘to make frybread’; *xa-m- (occurring in 
the forms za-m- and -xam-) ‘to defeat...’. Such 
@ procedure immediately brings to light the fact 
that a short vowel preceded by a glottalized con- 
sonant is never elided, and that a short vowel 
followed by two basic consonants is never elided. 
There are, however, in addition certain basic non- 
elidable vowels, e. g., *y*gona- (occurring in the 
forms yagona- and -ygona-) ‘to strike... with the 
hand, fist’. A careful study of the permissible 
consonant combinations in Tonkawa might throw 
even more light on this complex phase of the 
phonology of the language. The theme-final vowels 
are given special treatment (see p. 8). 

The greater part of the chapter on phonology is 
given over to the discussion of vocalic elision 
briefly described above. This is, indeed, the most 
important single item of Tonkawa phonology, but 
there are additional phonologic rules to which 
some attention should be paid. Although some 
reference is made to some of these when individual 
occurrences are indirectly illustrated (for example, 
in the morphological discussion), such individual 
occurences are nowhere brought together as 
illustrating general phonologic rules. The most 
striking of such rules are: 





1) When a prefix ending in a vowel comes to 
stand before a theme beginning in °, the prefix 
vowel assimilates to the vowel following the ’, 
e. g., gavandjewo? ‘IT awake’ (< ge- + ’andjewo’); 
woroigawo’c ‘I put them in an enclosed space’ 
(< we- ‘them’ + ’oigawo’c). 

2) In many cases, when a prefix ending in a 
vowel comes to stand before a theme beginning in h, 
the vowel of the prefix assimilates to the vowel 
following the h, the theme vowel is then elided (if 
it is elidable), and the assimilated prefix vowel and 
the h contract giving a long vowel, e. g., xe-lexo’c 
‘I emerge at a distance’ < xa- ‘with force, to a 
distance’ + *h*lex- ‘to emerge’ + -o’c, paradigmatic 
suffix, (p. 80). See also other examples on the 
same page. With reference to such examples, the 
author says ‘Since the form z- (instead of 2xa-) is 
found exclusively with verbs having he- in the 
initial element, it may be that za- plus he- gives 
xe--, or that the -a of xa- drops out before he-. In 
neither case are there any analogous changes in 
the behavior of other elements’. However, the 
following forms (and there are others) seem to be 
quite analogous and to fit the rule as stated above: 
ge-welo’ ‘he catches me’ < ge- + h®w®l- ‘to catch...’ 
+ -0?, paradigmatic suffix (p. 9); ga-yoxo ‘he 
rides me’ < ge- + *h*y°x- ‘to ride...’ + -o (p. 9). 
The last two examples are quoted in connection 
with the following phonologic rule (p. 9): ‘Simple 
elements with h- as the initial consonant — unless 
in the first position of the word or followed by 
certain theme affixes — are absorbed into the 
vowel of the preceding element’. Since no phono- 
logic rule with respect to vocalic assimilation is 
set up in connection with the rule as stated by 
the author, he fails to connect the examples of the 
phonologic treatment of the prefix za- (given 
on p. 80) with the examples given on p. 9 though 
all examples obviously belong together. 

3) The consonant h is elided when preceded by 
another consonant, e. g., *awacadak ‘buffalo’ 
< awac ‘meat’ + hadak ‘much’ (p. 111); yelanob- 
djoudidj ‘cushioned chair’ < yelan ‘chair’ + hob- 
djou ‘soft’ + -didj ‘like, as’ (p. 112). This rule 
seems to be perfectly regular. An apparent ex- 
ception, daxachaidjodak ‘East’ < daxac ‘day, sun’ 
+ haidjodak, the -k participle of haidjoda- ‘to come 
up, arise’ (p. 112), is probably an error induced 
by the analysis of the word, since in another 
connection the word is found written without the h 

d idjodake-w’an ‘he sat towards the east’, 
p. 126). 

The introductory remarks on the morphology of 
Tonkawa (pp. 23—24) present a good resumé of 
the structure of the language, and the remainder of 
the chapter is given over to a more detailed dis- 
cussion which is illustrated with abundant examples. 
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The Tonkawa verb has a fairly complex structure 
and is characterized by containing, in addition 
to the theme, the following formal affixes: a pro- 
nominal objective prefix (if the verb is transitive), 
a@ pronominal subjective suffix, a suffix denoting 
the number of the subject, and one or more suffixes 
denoting tense, mode, and aspect. Negation is also 
expressed by a suffix which is included in theverb 
complex. The relative position of these various 
suffixes within the verb complex is fixed (as is 
shown in an interesting table on p. 81). There are 
also various types of subordinating suffixes, some 
of which may be added to an unconjugated theme, 
while others may be added only to a conjugated one. 
In certain cases nouns may be derived from verb 
themes by means of a special suffix. 

There are some interesting examples of what 
the author describes as the use of pronoun object 
forms as subject, e. g., gexadjlewo ‘I am angry’ 
(<ge-, first person object pronoun, + -xadjlew- 
‘to be angry’ + -o’, third person subject paradig- 
matic suffix of the present tense, pp. 70—71; for 
the subject paradigmatic suffixes of the present 
tense, see p. 72). Since a formal third person 
subject is actually expressed in such verbs (note 
the suffix -o? of the above example), they are 
apparently typical impersonal verbs (cf. German, 
es hungert mich). 

The formal suffixes of the noun are of three 
types (p. 113): 1) the definite article (the indefinite 
article being denoted by zero) ; 2) singular or plural 
number; and 3) suffixes which define case-relations. 
(The relative position of these suffixes follows the 
order in which they are listed.) Interestingly 
enough, whereas three numbers (singular, dual, 
and plural) are expressed in the subject pronouns 
of the verb and in the nominative and accusative 
forms of the independent personal pronouns, only 





the singular and plural numbers are expressed in 
the object pronouns of the verb, in nouns, and in 
the remaining forms of the independent personal 
pronouns. If a noun is used without modifiers, 
the noun-suffixes are added directly to it, but if it 
is followed by a modifier, the suffixes follow the 
modifier. 

Compound nouns may consist of noun plus 
adjective or of noun plus noun. The noun plus 
adjective compounds are, however, of two types 
which should be distinguished: 1) a type which in 
the terminology of Bloomfield is endocentric e. g., 
-axbia ‘cider’ (<’a-x ‘water’ + bix ‘sweet’), 
2) a type which in the terminology of Bloomfield 
is exocentric (often called the bahuvrihi type), e. g., 
dangelec ‘raccoon’, literally ‘that which is charac- 
terized by having a spotted tail’ (< dan ‘tail’ 
+ gelec ‘spotted’). 

Taken as a whole, the chapter on morphology 
is well done. One cannot help but feel, however, 
that the space given to speculations as to the 
‘prehistory’ of the Tonkawa theme is out of pro- 
portion to its yield. Certain of the deductions with 
respect to the analysis of the verb theme have con- 
siderable plausibility, but the attempt to analyze 
noun themes in a similar manner (see pp. 108—111) 
yields nothing at all and leads the author to say 
‘perhaps, if we could be more definite in our analysis 
of the verbs, the nouns and others would not be 
so unyielding to analysis.’ 

The appendix (pp. 135—139) contains a list of 
themes and is of considerable aid in following 
certain sections of the chapter on morphology. The 
sample text given in conclusion provides illustration 
of extended discourse annotated with the grammat- 
ical analysis of the forms contained therein. 


Mary R. Haas. 








